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If  you've  ever  had  the  privilege  of 
being  around  really  good  dog 
trainers,  the  kind  who  are  well-re- 
spected at  field  trials  and  hold  a  cer- 
tain hallowed  position  among  the 
gallery,  then  no  doubt  you've  heard 
them  brag  on  a  dog.  Sooner  or  later 
the  talk  will  turn  to  a  favorite  point- 
er, setter,  or  hound,  and  you'll  hear, 
"Yeah,  I  was  offered  $5,000  for  the 
dog.  But  I  wouldn't  take  it.  That  dog 
was  worth  $25,000,  easy.  But  he 
wasn't  going  anywhere." 

The  funny  thing  is,  this  same 
trainer  without  hesitation  will  give 
away  some  favorite  pup  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  to  a  friend,  be- 
cause he  knows  the  dog  will  never 
miss  a  hunting  season,  go  hungry,  or 
spend  a  night  shivering  in  the  cold. 

And  this,  it  seems,  is  something 
that  good  trainers  have  in  common. 
They  can't  ever  put  a  price  tag  on 
their  favorite  dogs.  Maybe  they 
have  learned  that  putting  a  price  on 
something  precious  can  be  a  danger- 
ous thing.  The  buyer,  after  all,  hav- 
ing paid  a  lot  of  money  for  four  legs 
and  a  wet  nose,  may  view  his  pos- 
session as  a  commodity,  expecting 
certain  returns  on  his  investment, 
and  feel  perfectly  comfortable  about 
selling  to  the  highest  bidder  if  the 
price  is  right  or  things  don't  work 
out  as  planned. 

One  has  to  be  cautious,  it  seems, 
when  sharing  things  with  others 
that  are  close  to  the  heart.  We  expect 
respect  for  the  things  we  cherish, 
and  often  think  a  high  price  tag  will 
be  our  guarantee.  But  it  isn't  always 
so. 

Perhaps  that's  why  I'm  a  bit  wor- 
ried about  the  buzzword  of  the  90s: 
ecotourism.  Seems  everyone  thinks 
this  is  the  answer  to  the  paving  of 
America.  The  idea  is  to  protect  your 
land  and  community  from  the  bull- 
dozer by  becoming  a  curiosity,  a  des- 
tination, a  place  to  have  fun  natural- 
ly. You  pickle  your  culture  and  envi- 
ronment, and  then  invite  folks  from 
the  fast  lane  in  to  savor  the  differ- 
ences, the  novelty,  and  the  joy  of 


your  honest  way  of  living — all  for  a 
price. 

So,  what's  wrong  with  that? 
Sounds  like  a  terrific  marriage  of 
economics,  culture,  and  the  environ- 
ment, if  you  ask  me.  It's  a  way  to 
keep  the  natural  habitat  whole,  the 
social  fabric  intact,  and  impover- 
ished people  from  moving  from 
their  homes  in  rural  areas  in  search 
of  work.  And  it  seems  to  be  working 
pretty  well  in  a  lot  of  places  so  far,  es- 
pecially in  East  Africa  and  Central 
and  South  America  where  people 
pay  a  lot  of  money  to  see  exotic  ani- 
mals and  habitats  and  cultures  dif- 
ferent from  their  own. 

Nevertheless,  I  worry.  Like  letting 
go  of  a  good  dog  for  a  lot  of  money 
without  getting  character  references 
first,  I'm  a  little  nervous  about  buy- 
ing into  this  whole  idea  without 
checking  into  what  might  go  wrong. 
After  all,  I've  seen  good  intentions 
get  turned  upside  down  before.  I've 
been  to  ancient  historical  sites  where 
native  tour  guides  recite  words 
they've  memorized  from  the  tour 
books,  without  any  enthusiasm  or 
pride  in  their  heritage,  and  I've  set 
root  in  places  that  seem  preserved  in 
glass  jars;  without  life,  stuck  in  time. 
I've  seen  first-hand  how  easy  it  is  to 
ignore  your  conscience  and  reduce 
your  most  cherished  possessions  to 
commodities  in  the  free  market — in 
order  to  survive. 

On  the  other  hand,  I've  been 
down  to  Williamsburg  and  seen  that 
most  remarkable  and  admirable  ef- 
fort to  preserve  America's  history. 
I've  seen  great  old  houses  restored 
and  Civil  War  battlefields  fiercely 
protected  for  eternity.  And,  frankly, 
I'm  not  sure  we've  figured  out  any 
better  way  to  save  our  most  prized 
natural  habitats  from  being  ripped 
up  than  by  inviting  people  in  to  see 
them,  and  making  them  pay  for  the 
privilege. 

Nevertheless,  I  worry.  It  seems  to 
me  we  need  to  guard  against  turn- 
ing a  living,  breathing  Earth  into  a 
museum  piece,  untouchable  from 


behind  a  windshield  or  the  bounds 
of  a  paved  walkway.  We  must  be 
careful  not  to  turn  our  special  places 
and  communities  to  stone,  complete 
with  the  inscription  "Life  as  it  used 
to  be,  and  wasn't  it  grand?" 

I  don't  doubt  that  we're  so  keen  to 
preserve  the  best  of  yesterday  be- 
cause we're  scared  of  our  own  shad- 
ows today.  We  no  longer  believe  in 
the  interactive  nature  of  all  life  on 
this  planet  and  our  ability  to  play  a 
part  in  it  that  we're  not  ashamed  of. 
Nevertheless,  it's  the  one  sure  thing 
that  holds  possibilities  of  wonder. 

True,  we've  messed  up  in  a  big 
way,  and  our  embarrassment,  our 
guilt,  is  almost  too  much  too  bear. 
But  there  is  always  tomorrow,  and 
if  s  so  much  more  full  of  possibility 
than  yesterday. 

I,  too,  wish  I'd  been  born  when 
things  were  as  they  used  to  be,  when 
life  was  much  simpler,  when  kids 
had  the  run  of  the  countryside  in- 
stead of  the  inside  of  a  department 
store,  and  Mother  Earth  did  not 
have  quite  so  many  children  with 
their  mouths  wide  open.  Life  surely 
was  so  very  much  better  when  we 
didn't  have  to  worry  about  asking 
permission  to  pick  flowers  from  the 
roadsides  or  fish  a  neighbor's  pond. 

But  that's  not  today.  And  by 
clinging  so  to  the  past  we  turn  our 
backs  on  the  one  constant  that  has 
held  this  planet  together  for  so  many 
millions  of  years. 

Ecotourism  may  be  our  brightest 
hope  today.  But  I  hope  it's  not  our 
last.  Because,  I'm  not  sure  it's  a  good 
thing  in  the  long  run  to  think  of  the 
best  places  on  Earth  as  "somewhere 
else,"  some  far-away  vacation  spot, 
instead  of  right  here  at  home.  □ 
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In  the  snake  world, 

it's  the  females  who 

have  the  upper  hand. 

They're  bigger  and 

leave  the  males  to 

trail  behind. 


by  Joseph  C.Mitchell 

*y    m     ■   hoever  said  females 

/  JL  W  were  the  weaker 
sex?  Admittedly,  in 
most  birds  and  mammals,  males  are 
generally  larger  than  females.  And 
true,  large  males  often  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  smaller  males  in  de- 
fending territories  and  acquiring 
mates,  and  ensuring  that  enough 
food  will  be  provided  for  the  female 


and  her  offspring.  But,  there  is  an- 
other side  to  this  story. 

Take  snakes,  for  example.  We 
now  know  that  females  are  larger 
than  males  in  21  of  the  30  species  of 
snakes  found  in  Virginia.  Females  of 
these  21  species  have  a  better  chance 
of  contributing  offspring  and  their 
genes  to  the  next  generation  if  they 
are  large.  Because  larger  females 
bear  more  offspring  or  larger  clutch- 
es of  eggs  than  smaller  females,  and 
very  few  offspring  survive  to  adult- 
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Copperheads  in  male  combat  pose; 
illustration  by  Willy  Wilmoth. 


hood,  the  best  strategy  for  females  is 
to  be  as  large  as  possible. 

Furthermore,  in  most  of  our 
snakes,  a  small  male  has  a  competi- 
tive edge  when  it  comes  to  s-e-x. 
After  all,  courtship  and  mating  is  de- 
manding enough,  but  try  it  without 
legs,  arms,  and  hands.  Snakes,  of 
course,  have  none  of  these  ap- 
pendages, yet  manage  to  accom- 
plish these  necessary  biological  feats 
with  tactile  and  chemical  communi- 
cation— and  with  style. 
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The  first  step  in  any  courtship 
and  mating  sequence  is  to  find  a  po- 
tential mate.  Female  snakes  emerge 
from  winter  dormancy  and  leave  a 
pheromone  trail  for  males  to  follow. 
Pheromones  are  natural  chemicals 
emitted  by  one  sex  to  attract  and 
stimulate  the  other  sex,  very  much 
like  the  perfumes  worn  by  humans. 
Pheromones  are  either  released  into 
the  air  or,  like  in  snakes,  applied  to 
the  surface  they  travel  upon.  Males 
use  the  tips  of  their  forked  tongues 
like  a  sense  of  smell  to  detect  and  fol- 
low the  chemical  trail  to  the  female. 

Courtship  begins  once  a  male 
finds  what  he's  searching  for.  The 
male  touches  and  rubs  the  female's 
body  and  head  with  his  chin  and 
body.  They  repeatedly  intertwine 
with  each  other  and  sometimes  trav- 
el along  the  ground.  Such  stimula- 
tion increases  the  female's  receptivi- 
ty and  arousal  in  the  male.  Actual 
mating  occurs  when  the  male  everts 
one  of  his  hemipenes  and  inserts  it 
into  the  female's  cloaca. 

Hemipenes  are  unique  to  lizards 
and  snakes.  They  are  paired  male 
copulatory  organs,  and  when  not  in 
use,  lie  beneath  the  skin  on  the  un- 
derside of  the  base  of  the  tail.  The 
male  selects  one  to  use  during  the 
mating  ritual.  Body  fluids  and  a  spe- 
cial muscle  are  used  to  pull  it  out 
and  make  it  turgid.  Once  copulation 
has  occurred,  the  pair  remains  in  po- 
sition for  several  minutes  while 
spermatozoa  are  transferred  into  the 
female's  reproductive  tract  via  a 
groove  on  the  outside.  If  the  male 
does  not  perform  the  correct  move- 
ments and  does  not  emit  the  proper 
chemistry,  the  female  usually  will 
not  mate  with  him. 

So  where  does  body  size  come  in? 
In  those  species  where  females  are 
larger  than  the  males,  the  size  of  the 
male  does  not  guarantee  preferen- 
tial treatment  when  it  comes  to  mat- 
ing. Whoever  finds  the  female  first 
and  successfully  completes  the  right 
sequence  of  courtship  behaviors 
mates  with  her.  She  is  not  very  picky 
about  his  size,  and  in  fact,  she  may 
not  limit  herself  to  one  choice,  but 
may  instead  mate  with  several 
males.  For  example,  although  it  has 
yet  to  be  reported  from  Virginia,  sev- 


eral  dozen  male  garter  snakes 
(Thamnopliis  sirtalis)  have  been 
found  courting  a  single  female  all  at 
once,  forming  a  "mating  ball." 

Males  of  some  species,  like  east- 
ern garter  snakes  (Thmnnophis  sirtalis 
sirtalis),  which  are,  on  the  average, 
more  than  4  inches  smaller  than  the 
female,  secrete  a  wax-like  substance 
that  plugs  the  opening  of  the  fe- 
male's oviduct.  This  presumably 
guarantees  that  only  the  sperm  of 
the  first  male  to  mate  with  her  will 
be  used  to  fertilize  her  eggs. 

Thus,  the  best  strategy  for  a  male 
garter  snake  is  to  grow  quickly  to  the 
smallest  size  at  which  sexual  maturi- 
ty occurs.  This  increases  his  oppor- 
tunities for  mating  and  passing  his 
genes  on  to  the  next  generation. 
Waiting  until  he  is  bigger  than  the 
rest  of  the  males  in  the  population 
would  mean  that  he  would  have 
fewer  chances  to  mate  during  his 
lifetime. 

On  the  other  hand,  females  in 
these  species  reach  sexual  maturity 
at  an  older  age  than  males.  Thus,  the 
common  innate  goal  of  passing 
one's  genes  on  to  the  next  genera- 


Top:  The  female  rough  green  snake  has  an 
average  body  length  of  17.0  inches,  while  the 
male  is  over  two  inches  smaller,  averaging  15.2 
inches.  Above:  The  female  northern  brown 
snake  also  outsizes  her  mate,  with  an  average 
body  length  of  9.1  inches.  The  male  of  the  species 
averages  only  7.9  inches. 


tion  is  met  by  many  male  and  female 
snakes  in  two  very  different  ways. 

In  addition  to  the  eastern  garter 
snake,  other  species  found  in  Vir- 
ginia that  utilize  the  behaviors  just 
described  include:  the  northern  wa- 
tersnake  (Nerodia  sipedon  sipedon); 
the  diminutive  northern  brown 
snake  (Storeria  dekayi  dekayi);  the  ar- 
boreal rough  green  snake  (Opheodrys 
aestivus);  and  the  toad-eating  eastern 
hognose  snake  (Heterodon  platirhi- 
nos).  Mating  balls  have  not  been  de- 
scribed for  these  species,  but  one 
may  occasionally  find  more  than 
one  male  courting  the  same  female. 

The  northern  black  racer  (Coluber 


constrictor  constrictor)  is  something 
of  an  enigma  because  males  and  fe- 
males are  similar  in  size  and  they 
still  employ  the  behaviors  described 
above,  including  the  formation  of 
mating  balls.  In  some  of  the  scientific 
literature,  females  of  this  species  are 
thought  to  be  larger  than  males  on 
the  average,  but  the  largest  male 
from  Virginia  I  have  measured  was 
54.9  inches  total  length,  less  than  1 .5 
inches  larger  than  the  largest  female. 
The  likely  explanation  is  that  males 
must  attain  large  body  sizes  because 
it  is  important  for  some  other  aspect 
of  their  biology,  perhaps  to  maxi- 
mize their  ability  to  obtain  prey  in 


the  open  grassland  habitats  they  oc- 
cupy. 

Snakes  in  which  males  are  larger 
than  females  employ  a  rather  differ- 
ent mating  strategy.  Large  male  size 
in  these  species  is  correlated  with 
male  combat,  the  ritualized  compet- 
itive behavior  involving  two,  rarely 


three,  males  of  the  same  species. 
When  two  males  encounter  each 
other  in  the  vicinity  of  a  female  dur- 
ing the  mating  season,  they  inter- 
twine and  each  seeks  to  gain  the  su- 
perior position  in  order  to  topple 
and  outcompete  the  opponent.  A 
bout  can  be  described  as  follows:  the 
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Body  size  of  the  sexes  seems  to  be  related  to  reproductive  behavior  in  snakes.  Both  the  black  rat  snake  (top) 
(males  average  46.5  inches,  females  average  44.7  inches)  and  the  milk  snake  (above  left)  (males  average 
29  inches,  females  25.2  inches)  have  exhibited  male  combat  behavior  during  courtship,  an  activity  which 
seems  to  favor  large  males.  In  eastern  garter  snakes  (top  left)  (males  average  16.1  inches,  females  20.3 
inches),  northern  watersnakes  (opposite  top,  female  and  male  photographed  immediately  following 
mating)  (males  average  22.3  inches,  females  30.5  inches),  and  eastern  hognose  snakes  (opposite  right) 
(males  average  20.4  inches,  females  25.4  inches),  on  the  other  hand,  a  courting  male  does  not  need  to  be 
bigger  than  his  competitors,  only  quicker,  since  the  first  snake  to  mate  with  a  female  secretes  a  wax-like 
substance  that  plugs  the  opening  of  the  female's  oviduct.  The  northern  black  racer  (above)  (males  average 
40.8  inches,  females  40.2  inches)  is  somezvhat  of  an  enigma,  since  both  sexes  are  similar  in  size,  but  they 
exhibit  the  reproductive  behavior  of  species  in  which  the  female  is  larger. 
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males  entwine  about  half  to  two- 
thirds  of  their  upper  bodies  vertical- 
ly, with  the  lower  half  to  one-third  of 
their  bodies  bracing  them  on  the 
ground.  Their  heads  are  opposite 
each  other  and  held  horizontally 
several  inches  apart.  Both  snakes 
slightly  sway,  and  often  shift  and 


reposition  their  body  coils.  Periodi- 
cally, one  male  will  break  free  of  the 
rhythm  of  the  "dance"  and  dart  its 
head  rapidly  at  the  other,  sometimes 
contacting  the  opponent  on  the  head 
or  neck.  No  biting  ever  takes  place 
and  the  snakes  are  never  injured. 
Occasionally  one  of  the  pair  will  ap- 


the  northern  pine  snake  (Pituophis 
melanoleucus  melanoleucus)  in  Utah, 
but  the  snake  is  rarely  encountered 
in  Virginia  and  we  don't  have 
enough  data  to  tell  whether  or  not 
the  females  are  larger  than  the 
males.  However,  in  North  Carolina, 
males  averaged  58.2  inches  and  fe- 


parently  topple  the  other  and  they 
will  fall  over. 

The  loser  of  the  bout  eventually 
becomes  tired  and  gives  up.  The 
winner  will  then  court  and  mate 
with  the  female  waiting  nearby. 

Male  combat  has  been  observed 
consistently  in  five  of  the  seven  Vir- 
ginia species  in  which  males  are 
known  to  be  larger  than  females. 
These  are:  black  rat  snakes  (Elaphe 
obsoleta  obsoleta);  eastern  milk  snakes 
(JLampropeltis  triangulum  triangulum); 
northern  copperheads  (Agkistrodon 
contortrix  mokasen);  eastern  cotton- 
mouths  (Agkistrodon  piscivorus  pis- 
civorus);  and  timber  rattlesnakes 
(Crotalus  horridus  horridus).  Male 
combat  has  been  reported  once  in 


males  averaged  54.2  inches  in  body 
length  (data  provided  by  William  M. 
Palmer). 

For  the  males  of  those  species  en- 
gaging in  male  combat,  large  body 
size  is  obviously  an  advantage.  The 
largest  male  will  usually  be  able  to 
outcompete  his  opponent  and  mate 
with  the  female  lying  in  wait.  It  does 
not  pay  male  snakes  of  these  species 
to  reach  sexual  maturity  at  a  smaller 
size  and  early  age,  because  they 
would  seldom  win  the  chance  to 
procreate.  Age  at  maturity  for  these 
snakes  is  on  the  order  of  3-4  years, 
compared  to  the  1-2  years  for  the 
small  males  in  the  species  in  which 
the  females  are  larger. 

Much  of  what  we  know  about  the 
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mating  behaviors  of  snakes  in  na- 
ture is  based  on  the  occasional  re- 
port of  an  event  someone  was  lucky 
to  observe.  Most  snakes  are  notori- 
ously secretive  and  hard  to  observe 
in  their  natural  habitats.  Despite  the 
fact  that  some  of  us  have  been 
watching  and  studying  snakes  for 
years,  the  mating  behaviors  of  all  of 
Virginia's  snakes  have  not  yet  been 
observed  and  described  in  detail.  In 
fact,  male  combat  has  been  reported 
in  Virginia  only  in  copperheads  in 
nature,  and  in  cottonmouths  kept  in 
captivity  Nevertheless,  we  know 
that  male  combat  occurs  in  at  least 
four  other  species.  Obviously,  our 
understanding  of  these  fascinating 
behaviors  would  increase  if  more  of 
these  events  were  described  by  peo- 
ple who  encounter  and  watch 
snakes  in  their  natural  habitats. 

Unfortunately,  populations  of 
many  snake  species  have,  like  so 
many  animals,  been  declining  for 
decades.  The  rate  of  decline  has  in- 
creased recently  in  several  areas  of 
the  Commonwealth,  such  as  in  tide- 
water and  northern  Virginia.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  habitat  loss  from 
the  urbanization  of  former  rural 
landscapes.  Virginia's  human  popu- 
lation is  expected  to  increase  dra- 
matically in  the  next  decade  or  two, 
and  along  with  it  the  demand  to  con- 
vert natural  habitat  to  human  use. 
Populations  of  many  of  our  native 
species  are  eliminated  when  such 
changes  take  place. 

I  can't  help  but  wonder  and  feel  a 
little  sad  when  realizing  that  the  op- 
portunities for  people  interested  in 


observing  natural  history  are  also 
declining.  Where  will  we  be  able  to 
observe  the  behaviors  of  our  native 
fauna  when  concrete  covers  former 
natural  habitat?  How  can  we  an- 


Male  combat  in  snakes  is  a  rarely  observed  behavior  in  nature.  Though  it  has  been  reported  in  the 
timber  rattlesnake  (left),  the  cottonmouth  (top),  and  the  northern  pine  snake  (above),  in  Virginia, 
male  combat  has  only  been  observed  in  copperheads  in  nature  and  cottonmouths  in  captivity.  Sadly, 
with  diminishing  natural  habitat  due  to  human  development ,  the  opportunity  for  observing  such 
fascinating  behavior  may  become  even  more  elusive  in  the  future,  and  the  ability  to  further  understand 
these  creatures  soon  may  be  beyond  our  grasp. 


swer  questions,  for  example,  about 
how  body  size  relates  to  sexual  be- 
havior when  the  populations  of 
these  animals  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween? 

Equality  of  the  sexes  (dare  I  say 
female  superiority?)  has  become  the 
goal  of  some  humans.  Sexual  equali- 
ty and  female  superiority,  in  size  at 
least,  was  achieved  by  some  snakes 


long  before  humans  even  thought 
about  it.  We  have  much  more  to 
learn  from  these  fascinating  ani- 
mals, if  we  refrain  from  destroying 
them  and  their  natural  habitat.    □ 

Dr.  Joseph  C.  Mitchell  teaches  consewation  bi- 
ology at  the  University  of  Richmond  and  is  the 
author  of  the  soon-to-be  released  book  entitled 
The  Reptiles  of  Virginia,  published  by  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Press. 
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The  lakes  of  Suffolk 

in  southeastern 

Virginia  are  an 

angler's  paradise. 

by  Rick  Eades 
photos  by  Dwight  Dyke 

The  start  of  a  new  fishing  year 
has  southeast  Virginians  ex- 
cited about  the  possibility  of 
another  great  year  at  the  lakes  in  Suf- 
folk, where  more  citation  freshwater 
fish  are  caught  annually  than  in  any 
other  county  or  city  in  Virginia. 

Western  Branch  Reservoir  in  Suf- 
folk, for  example,  while  small  at 
1,579  acres  compared  to  Virginia's 
more  famous  lakes  such  as  Smith 
Mountain,  Kerr  and  Anna,  led  all 
lakes  in  the  state  in  the  number  of  ci- 
tation fish  caught  in  1992  and  1993. 
In  fact,  Western  Branch  has  annually 
placed  in  the  top  10  statewide,  but  in 
recent  years  has  moved  to  the  top 
with  an  almost  unbelievable  num- 


ber of  citation-sized 
redear  sunfish  (shell- 
crackers)  being 
caught.  In  just  the 
last  two  weeks  of 
May  1993,  anglers 
caught  over  300  one- 
pound  and  larger  re- 
dears!  Take  away  the 
sunfish  citations, 
and  Western  Branch 
would  probably  still 
place  in  the  top  10 
with  citations  of  8-12 
other  species  caught 
annually  as  well. 

There  are  a  half  dozen  other  lakes 
in  Suffolk  just  like  Western  Branch 
Reservoir  in  terms  of  water  quality, 
habitat  and  fishing  opportunities. 
Neighboring  Lake  Prince  (777  acres) 
has  produced  over  1,200  citation 
sunfish  in  the  past  10  years!  In  addi- 
tion to  these  two  lakes,  Suffolk  an- 
glers can  also  fish  Burnt  Mills  Reser- 
voir (610  acres),  Lakes  Cohoon  (510 
acres),  Meade  (512  acres),  Kilby  (226 
acres),  Speights  Run  (197  acres)  and 
Drummond  (3,000  acres),  plus  a  se- 
ries of  10  borrow  pit  lakes  known  as 


Lake  Prince  (page  9)  has  traditionally  produced 
trophy  striped  bass  for  anglers  during  the 
winter.  Western  Branch  Reservoir  (top)  is 
known  for  its  terrific  largemouth  bass  fishing  in 
early  spring,  and  its  shellcrackers  and  bluegills 
this  time  of  year.  The  Lone  Star  Lakes  (above) 
also  provide  plenty  of  action  for  sunfish  anglers 
through  July,  and  Lake  Cohoon  (right)  holds  the 
state  record  for  chain  pickerel  (7.5  lbs.). 


the  Lone  Star  Lakes  (490  acres),  and 
the  Blackwater  River.  Add  the  salt- 
water fishing  in  the  James  and 
Nansemond  Rivers,  and  Suffolk  is 
unmatched  in  diversity  of  fishing 
opportunities. 
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Part  of  the  reason  for  this  fishing 
bonanza  in  Suffolk  waters  is  due  to 
location.  The  lakes  stay  warmer  in 
the  winter  than  western  waters.  Ice 
cover  is  unusual,  so  anglers  can  fish 
year-round.  The  warmer  winters 
also  mean  a  longer  growing  season, 
and  growth  rates  for  most  fish 
species  are  much  faster  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  state. 

While  fish  can  be  caught  all  year, 
some  months  are  better  than  others, 
particularly  for  anglers  targeting 
specific  fish. 


Winter — The  cold  months  of  De- 
cember, January  and  February  can 
provide  some  excellent  fishing  for 
species  preferring  cooler  water  tem- 
peratures. Long  bitter  cold  spells, 
such  as  the  one  this  past  January,  can 
make  catching  fish  difficult,  but  if 
the  water  temperature  is  above  40 
degrees,  anglers  should  find  some 
fish  willing  to  bite. 

Striped  bass  fishing  is  good  this 
time  of  year  at  Western  Branch, 
Prince,  and  Meade.  Prince  has  his- 
torically produced  the  most  striped 


bass  citations  of  the  three,  but  West- 
ern Branch  has  been  providing  the 
hottest  fishing  in  recent  years.  A  39- 
pound  striper  caught  in  December 
1992  showed  Western  Branch  can 
produce  some  real  trophies. 

Chain  pickerel  are  active,  with 
Burnt  Mills  and  Cohoon  producing 
the  greatest  number  of  big  fish.  A 
new  state  record  chain  pickerel  (7.5 
lbs.)  was  caught  at  Lake  Cohoon  in 
February  1993. 

Big  yellow  perch  bite  well  on 
shiners  and  jigs  at  Western  Branch 
and  Prince  and  largemouth  bass  can 
be  caught  with  a  little  skill. 

Spring — As  the  water  begins  to 
warm,  largemouth  bass  become 
more  active  and  Burnt  Mills  and 
Western  Branch  yield  some  citation- 
sized  fish.  Lakes  Prince  and  Cohoon 
also  provide  good  catches  for  bass 
anglers,  and  often  the  biggest  fish  of 
the  year  will  quietly  come  out  of 
Lone  Star's  Butler  Tract  or  Crane 
Lakes. 

Black  crappie  action  starts  in 
February  and  improves  throughout 
the  early  spring.  Lake  Cohoon  is  the 
long-time  favorite  of  locals  and  the 
area's  top  citation  producer,  and 
Lake  Drummond  produces  some 
large  crappie  for  the  few  anglers  that 
fish  there.  Speights  Run  and  Prince 
also  have  excellent,  but  overlooked 
crappie  populations. 

In  April  and  May,  attention  turns 
to  shellcrackers  and  bluegill  at  West- 
ern Branch  and  Prince.  These  lakes 
can  get  very  crowded  on  spring 
weekends,  and  anglers  seeking  a 
quieter  spot  can  also  enjoy  good 
sunfish  action  at  the  Lone  Star  Lakes 
and  Burnt  Mills  Reservoir.  For  those 
wanting  nice  fish,  but  not  necessari- 
ly citations,  Lake  Meade  and 
Speights  Run  are  good  bets. 

In  far  western  Suffolk,  schools  of 
anadromous  blueback  herring  plus 
white  perch  and  yellow  perch  move 
up  the  Blackwater  River  from  North 
Carolina  to  spawn  in  early  spring, 
and  provide  some  fun  fishing  on 
light  tackle. 

Summer — Midsummer  provides 
some  of  the  year's  slowest  fishing  as 
warm-water  temperatures  have 
most  fish  deep  and  inactive,  but  sun- 
fish  action  remains  good  through 
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July.  For  a  change  of  pace,  anglers 
can  try  fishing  for  large  gar  and  carp 
which  are  active  and  abundant  at 
Prince,  Meade  and  Western  Branch. 
Lake  Prince  anglers  have  caught  the 
state  records  for  both  gar  (25  lbs.  2 
oz.)  and  carp  (49  lbs.  4  oz.)  and  fish 
even  bigger  have  been  caught  by 
VDGIF  biologists  while  sampling  in 
those  lakes.  Anglers  can  find  cooler 
water  and  plenty  of  shade  along  the 
Blackwater  River  on  hot  summer 
days,  and  night  fishing  for  catfish 
will  beat  the  heat. 

Fall — As  the  water  cools,  large- 
mouth  bass  and  striped  bass  action 
picks  up  again.  While  not  abundant 
or  easy  to  catch,  fall  is  the  best  time 
to  try  for  muskellunge  at  Western 
Branch,  and  for  northern  pike  at 
Kilby  and  the  Lone  Star  Lakes.  No- 
body has  established  a  state  record 

Burnt  Mills  Reservoir  (right)  yields  citation 
yellow  perch,  chain  pickerel,  black  crappic, 
largemouth  bass,  and  bozvfin,  while  the  Lone 
Star  Lakes  (belozv)  are  top  waters  for  channel 
catfish  and  northern  pike.  Lakes  Cohoon 
(opposite),  Meade,  Prince  and  the  Lone  Star 
Lakes  all  allow  limited  fishing  from  shore. 


for  bowfin  yet  by  reeling  in  a  15- 
pound  or  larger  fish,  but  Meade,  Co- 
hoon and  Prince  each  have  fish  that 
size  which  are  active  in  the  fall. 

Anglers  should  note  that  most  of 
these  lakes  are  water-supply  reser- 
voirs owned  by  Tidewater  cities. 


Norfolk  owns  Western  Branch, 
Prince  and  Burnt  Mills;  Portsmouth 
owns  Meade,  Cohoon,  Kilby  and 
Speights  Run;  and  Suffolk  owns  the 
Lone  Star  Lakes.  Lake  Drummond  is 
located  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  is 
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'AMPTON 


Citation  Freshwater 

Fish  Caught  in  Suffolk 

1984-1993 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Species/ 
Top  Waters 


Number  of 
Citations 


Sunftsh  3,253 

Western  Branch,  Prince,  Lone  Star 

Yellowperch  520 

Western  Branch,  Prince,  Burnt  Mills 

Chain  pickerel  412 

Burnt  Mills,  Cohoon,  Prince 

Longnosegar  401 

Western  Branch,  Prince,  Meade 

Wliiteperch  352 

Western  Branch 

Black  crappie  269 

Cohoon,  Drummond,  Burnt  Mills 

Largemouth  bass  229 

Western  Branch,  Burnt  Mills,  Prince 

Striped  bass  218 

Prince,  Western  Branch,  Meade 

Channel  catfish  170 


The  lakes  of  Suffolk  in  southeastern  Virginia  provide 
some  of  the  best  fishing  in  the  state. 
Map  graphics  by  Pels 


Blackwater  River,  Lone  Star  Lakes 

Boufm  113 

Cohoon,  Western  Branch,  Burnt  Mills 
Carp  100 

Western  Branch,  Prince,  Meade 
Walleye  44 

Western  Branch 

Northempike  22 

Lone  Star,  Kilby 

Muskellunge  13 

Western  Branch 
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managed  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

All  lakes  are  closed  at  night.  Daily 
or  annual  permits  must  be  pur- 
chased to  fish  at  the  lakes.  Outboard 
motors  are  restricted  to  12  horse- 
power (hp)  at  Western  Branch, 
Prince  and  Burnt  Mills  and  10  hp  at 
Meade,  Kilby,  Cohoon  and  Speights 
Run.  Outboard  motors  are  prohibit- 
ed at  the  Lone  Star  Lakes.  Rental 
boats,  trolling  motors,  bait,  tackle, 
drinks,  etc.  are  available  at  Prince, 
Western  Branch,  Meade  and  Co- 
hoon. 

Fishing  from  shore  is  allowed 
only  in  designated  areas  at  Meade, 
Cohoon,  Prince  and  the  Lone  Star 
Lakes.  Fishing  from  shore  is  prohib- 
ited at  Western  Branch,  Burnt  Mills, 
Kilby  and  Speights  Run. 

All  statewide  fishing  regulations 
are  in  effect  on  all  lakes. 

For  saltwater  anglers,  the  new 
Monitor-Merrimac  Memorial 
Bridge  Tunnel  on  1-664  connecting 
Suffolk  and  Newport  News  across 
the  lower  James  River  has  become 
popular.  Striped  bass  anglers  fish 
along  the  bridge  during  the  open  fall 
season,  particularly  at  night. 

Summertime  anglers  find  spot 
and  croaker,  plus  some  flounder.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  biggest  flounders 
caught  in  1993  was  caught  near  the 
bridge.  Small  bluefish  pass  through 
on  occasion  and  anadromous  shad 
and  herring  pass  through  in  early 
spring  at  the  beginning  of  their 
spawning  run  up  the  James. 

The  Nansemond  River  in  north- 
west Suffolk  is  considered  to  be  one 
of  the  cleanest  rivers  in  Virginia.  A 
tributary  of  the  James  River,  the 
Nansemond  also  offers  some 
striped  bass  action  plus  white  perch, 
spot  and  croaker.  Both  freshwater 
and  saltwater  licenses  are  valid 
there. 

Boat  ramps  and  marinas  in  the 
area  can  be  found  on  the  Nanse- 
mond River,  Chuckatuck  Creek  and 
Bennett  Creek  in  Suffolk  and  adja- 
cent to  the  James  River  Bridge  on  Rt. 
17  in  Newport  News.  □ 

Rick  Eacies  is  a  VDGIF  fisheries  biologist 
working  in  the  Suffolk  area. 
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From  February  through  spring,  Lake  Cohoon  (top)  is  a  favorite  of  anglers  fishing  for  citation  black 
crappie;  while  the  Lone  Star  Lakes  (above)  provide  anglers  with  excellent  sunfish  action  and  wildlife 
scenen/  this  time  of  year. 
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by  Bob  Gooch 
photos  by  Dwight  Dyke 


ack  before  the  days  of  interstate 
highways,  U.S.  460  was  the 
route  to  Virginia  Beach.  Many 
beach-bound  vacationers  from  the 
inland  picked  up  the  highway  in  Pe- 
tersburg. From  there  across  the  flat 
coastal  plains,  the  broad  highway 
was  so  direct  you  could  almost  drive 
it  by  remote  control  through  Dis- 
putanta,  Waverly,  Wakefield,  Ivor, 
Zuni,  Windsor,  and  finally  to  Suf- 
folk. Curves  and  grades?  A  few,  but 
a  highlander  would  laugh  at  the 
suggestion  that  either  qualified  as 
such.  The  final  few  miles,  however, 
you  had  to  pick  your  way  through 
the  Hampton  Roads  traffic. 

That  fast  run  across  the  flat 


Wild  and  swampy  and 

full  of  adventure  for  the 

hunter  and  angler,  the 

Black  water River 

is  a  place  ivorth 

exploring. 

coastal  plains  always  fascinated  me. 
Maybe  because  I  grew  up  in  the 
rolling  country  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
foothills,  and  was  an  angler  since 
early  boyhood,  those  slow-flowing 
streams  fairly  cried  for  my  attention. 
Some  were  swamps,  according  to 
the  highway  signs.  How  I  longed  to 
stop  and  make  a  cast  or  two.  I  never 
said  so  to  my  travelling  compan- 
ions, but  those  dark  waters  and 


mystic  swamps  appealed  to  me 
more  than  did  the  resort  beaches  to 
which  we  were  headed. 

The  one  that  impressed  me  most, 
however,  was  the  Blackwater  River. 
I  gladly  would  have  spent  my  vaca- 
tion right  there.  Cross  it  from  the 
west  and  you  are  in  Zuni.  Upstream 
the  river  took  on  the  appearance  of  a 
flooded  woodland.  There,  the 
stream,  or  swamp  if  you  prefer,  was 
broad,  dark,  and  mysterious.  Water 
begging  to  be  explored.  "Put  a  canoe 
in  there,"  I  thought,  and  the  possibil- 
ities were  endless.  Admittedly,  if 
there  was  a  stream  of  sorts  in  that 
broad  expanse  of  water,  it  was  hard 
to  detect. 

Downstream  from  the  bridge, 
however,  a  stream  emerged  just  in 
time  to  disappear  into  a  flatlands 
forest  of  cypress  and  tupelo  gums. 
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The  Blackwater  is  a 
river  which  lends 
itself  to  leisurely 
fishing  and 
canoeing.  VDGIF 
owns  and  maintains 
two  boat  ramps  on 
the  river,  located  off 
Rt.  603  and  Rt. 
611.  Union  Camp 
Corporation  owns  a 
third  ramp  for  light 
boats,  located  just 
off  U.S.  258. 
Map  graphics 
by  Pels. 


"Looks  like  a  good  place  to  put  in  for 
a  float  trip,"  I  always  said  to  any  fel- 
low traveler  who  might  listen.  Most 
didn't. 

The  fishing?  Sure  to  be  some 
good  chain  pickerel.  And  some 
crappie  and  warmouth — or  gog- 
gleyes. 

It  took  me  a  long  time  to  get 
around  to  do  more  than  view  the 
river  briefly  from  U.S.  460  as  we 
sped  by.  I  lived  with  a  desire  to 
someday  end  my  trip  in  Zuni  and 
fish  the  stream;  to  make  it  my  desti- 
nation. 

There  are  a  number  of  streams  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  Virginia 


The  Blackwater  River 


where  the  water  flows  dark — if  not 
actually  black.  They  are  stained, 
slow-flowing  waters,  colored  in  cy- 
press swamps  and  flooded  forests. 
Most  any  one  of  them  could  have 
been  named  the  Blackwater  River, 
but  the  one  that  claimed  the  name 
was  a  good  choice,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design. 

You  can  trace  the  river  from  its  be- 
ginning on  a  good  topographical 
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map.  It  actually  gathers  its  headwa- 
ters south  of  U.S.  460  within  the  city 
limits  of  Petersburg.  It  flows  north 
there  to  pass  beneath  the  major 
highway  and  then  turns  sharply 
southeast  to  run  roughly  parallel  to 
U.S.  460  until  it  flows  under  the 
highway  bridge  at  Zuni.  In  its  upper 
reaches,  however,  it  is  known  as 
Blackwater  Swamp  instead  of  Black- 
water  River.  In  fact,  its  major  tribu- 
taries are  called  swamps:  Cypress, 
Mill,  Otterdam,  Seacock,  Second, 
and  Warwick.  These  swamps  are 
good  for  the  river,  serving  as  filters 
to  release  clean  water  downstream. 

Most  maps  show  the  stream  be- 
coming a  river  once  it  crosses  the 
Prince  George-Surry  Counties  line. 
Some  may  disagree,  however,  that  it 
is  a  river  upstream  of  the  U.S.  460 
bridge  at  Zuni.  "Just  a  swamp  up 
there,"  one  fisherman  told  me.  There 
is  no  formal  access  to  the  swamp  (or 
river)  on  that  stretch,  though  numer- 
ous secondary  roads  bridge  it. 

Like  so  many  Virginia  streams, 
the  Blackwater  serves  as  a  county 
border.  Once  it  leaves  Prince  George 
County,  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Surry  and  Sussex  counties 
and  then  between  Southampton 
and  Isle  of  Wight.  In  its  lower  reach- 
es, it  forms  the  border  between 
Southampton  County  and  the  city  of 
Suffolk. 

Formal  access  determines  the  sec- 
tion of  the  stream  most  frequented 
by  anglers — and  a  few  hunters. 
That's  the  section  that  begins  at  Zuni 
on  U.S.  460  and  meanders  almost 
due  south  to  the  little  Southside  city 
of  Franklin.  As  the  crow  flies,  this  is 
approximately  13  miles,  but  the 
winding  river  travels  a  longer 
course,  almost  twice  that  distance. 

The  Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  (VDGIF)  owns  and 
maintains  a  pair  of  launching  ramps 
on  the  river.  The  upstream  one  is 
known  as  the  Blackwater  Bridge  ac- 
cess, just  off  of  Secondary  Route  603. 
Cross  the  bridge  from  the  east  and 
you  will  find  it  just  beyond  the 
bridge  on  your  right.  It's  approxi- 
mately six  miles  by  river  down- 
stream from  Zuni.  The  other  Depart- 
ment access  point  is  Joyner's  Bridge 
on  Secondary  Route  611,  approxi- 


mately eight  miles  downstream 
from  the  Blackwater  Bridge  access. 
Driving  east  on  Route  611,  it's  on 
your  left  just  before  you  reach  the 
bridge.  Both  of  these  access  points 
have  concrete  ramps. 

The  third  formal  access  is  owned 
by  the  Union  Camp  Corporation 
and  is  located  just  off  of  U.S.  258  as 
you  approach  the  river  from  the 
east.  It's  on  your  right  alongside  the 
highway.  This  ramp  will  accommo- 
date light  trailerable  boats,  but  wide 
boats  can't  get  through  the  railroad 
bridge  just  upstream.  There  is  plenty 
of  parking  space  for  automobiles 
and  trailers.  The  entrance  is  gated  at 


night.  It  is  approximately  nine  miles 
downstream  from  the  Joyner's 
Bridge  ramp. 

These  are  the  three  major  access 
points.  Three  others  are  question- 
able at  best,  and  prudence  says  get 
permission  before  you  use  them. 
You  might  be  able  to  launch  a  canoe 
or  light  boat  near  the  Secondary 
Route  614  in  Zuni,  though  you 
wouldn't  want  to  leave  a  vehicle 
there.  The  road  runs  parallel  to  the 
river  before  crossing  it  from  the  east, 
but  except  for  the  road  right-of-way, 
this  is  private  land.  Another  possi- 
bility is  the  Route  619  bridge  near  the 
hamlet  of  Burdette.  There  is  parking 
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space  in  an  abandoned  portion  of 
the  highway  on  the  western  end  of 
the  bridge,  but  it's  a  sharp  drop  to 
the  river.  With  a  little  effort,  a  light 
craft  could  be  launched  here.  It's  ap- 
proximately three  miles  down- 
stream from  Blackwater  Bridge.  A 
third  possibility  is  the  Rt.  620  bridge 
crossing  upstream  of  Zuni.  A  john- 
boat  can  be  launched  there  without 
problem  and  there  is  some  parking 
alongside  the  road. 

Canoeists  should  keep  in  mind 
that  there  is  limited  current  to  move 
you  downstream.  From  Zuni  to 
Franklin,  the  river  drops  less  than  10 
feet.  Plan  on  paddling  just  about 


The  Blackivater  is  a  good  place  to  fish  for  chain 
pickerel,  largemouth  bass,  crappie  and  sunfish. 
Plu>.  with  its  forested,  swamp-like  beauty,  the 
Blackwater  is  a  river  that  begs  to  be  explored, 
especially  during  the  heat  of  the  summer. 

every  mile — and  allow  for  it  in  your 
planning.  Anglers  should  also  bear 
in  mind  that  constant  paddling  al- 
lows limited  time  for  fishing.  A  light 
motor  on  a  canoe  can  be  a  blessing, 
or  better  still,  use  a  johnboat  or  other 
motor-propelled  craft.  You  don't 
need  a  big  motor.  The  little  3  to  5- 
horsepower  outboards  on  a  light 
boat  or  canoe  will  do  the  job,  moving 
you  along  at  a  good  clip  and  allow- 
ing time  for  fishing 

There  is  no  formal  access  from 


Franklin  to  the  river's  confluence 
with  the  Nottoway  River.  Access  is 
limited  to  public  roads  that  cross  the 
river.  They  are  shown  on  any  good 
map  of  the  area. 

The  angler  interested  in  catching 
some  pickerel  could  do  a  lot  worse 
than  fish  the  Blackwater  River.  Par- 
ticularly noteworthy  is  the  fact  that 
its  dark  waters  hold  both  chain  pick- 
erel and  the  chain's  smaller  cousin, 
the  redfin;  although  the  red  fin  is  lim- 
ited to  the  swamps  and  not  found  in 
great  numbers  in  the  river.  Though 
smaller,  the  redfin  is  considered  tops 
on  the  table.  There  are  also  plenty  of 
largemouth  bass  and  crappie,  and  a 
rich  variety  of  sunfish.  We've  al- 
ready mentioned  warmouth  or  gog- 
gleyes,  but  there  are  also  redear, 
pumkinseed,  redbreast,  and 
bluegills.  Blueback  herring  and  shad 
make  spring  spawning  runs,  and 
there  are  other  fish  such  as  bowfin, 
gar,  and  catfish.  The  section  around 
Joyner's  Bridge  offers  the  best  fish- 
ing on  the  river. 

The  Blackwater  River  doesn't  ne- 
glect the  hunter — providing  he  or 
she  likes  to  float  or  drift  a  meander- 
ing stream  for  ducks  and  squirrels. 
Upstream,  the  forest  canopy  offers 
manv  opportunities  for  squirrels, 
and  wood  ducks  are  probably  the 
more  common  waterfowl  found. 
Remember  you  must  have  permis- 
sion to  hunt  from  the  riverbank 
landowners  and  you  can't  use  a  .22 
rifle  for  shooting  squirrels  from  a 
boat,  but  you  can  use  a  shotgun.  The 
shotgun  is  the  better  choice  anvwav 
during  the  waterfowl  seasons  when 
ducks  are  a  possibility,  but  you  will 
have  to  load  steel  shot — if  you  plan 
to  shoot  ducks.  It  is  illegal,  of  course, 
to  shoot  ducks  from  a  motor-pro- 
pelled boat.  The  only  choice  is  to 
paddle  when  the  hunting  opportu- 
nities look  good,  and  then  start  up 
the  motor  to  speed  through  what 
might  appear  to  be  unproductive 
water. 

For  fishing  or  hunting,  the  slow- 
flowing  and  dark-watered  Blackwa- 
ter River  is  a  Virginia  outdoor  prize 
worth  exploring.  □ 

Bob  Goocli  is  a  freelance  writer  and  fre- 
quent contributor  to  Virginia  Wildlife. 
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Looking  for  an 

alternative  to  the 

crowds  of  big-water 

fishing?  Try  farm 

ponds  for  a 
slower  pace  and 

trophy  bass. 


by  Gerald  Almy 

The  air  was  hot  and  muggy 
that  late  spring  day,  but  the 
spring-fed  waters  of  the  cool 
green  pond  looked  inviting.  They 
would  likely  be  comfortable  to  any 
bass  lurking  in  their  milky  depths,  I 
thought,  as  I  eased  up  to  the  water's 
edge.  Arching  the  mustard-colored 
Berkley  Power  grub  out  on  6-pound 
line  I  waited  for  it  to  drop  four  or  five 
feet,  then  slowly  cranked  the  light 
spinning  reel  handle. 

Almost  instantly  a  solid  thump 
telegraphed  up  the  thin  graphite 
rod.  A  bass  responded  to  the  sting  of 
the  hook  by  wallowing  and  diving 
deep.  Finally,  I  worked  the  plump  2- 
pound  fish  in,  twisted  the  lure  free 
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and  watched  as  it  swam  back  into 
the  depths.  Two  casts  later,  another 
largemouth  tapped  the  lure  once, 
missed,  then  struck  again  and  was 
hooked.  This  one  was  a  lighter,  sil- 
ver-colored bass,  and  leaped  clear  of 
the  water  twice  before  I  pumped  it 
in.  A  plump  bluegill  came  next,  then 
another  bass  of  a  pound. 

Bass  continued  to  strike  sporadi- 
cally as  I  probed  the  one-acre  pond, 
including  a  fish  I'm  sure  would  have 
scaled  over  five  pounds  if  I'd  kept  it 
and  weighed  it.  In  all,  seven  large- 
mouths  and  two  panfish  came  my 
way  in  just  over  an  hour's  fishing 
before  I  had  to  head  back  to  work. 

Admittedly,  this  was  a  red-letter 
day  but  taking  seven  bass  in  an  hour 
is  indicative  of  the  rich  fishing  po- 
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Tropin/  largemouth  bass  lurk  in  many  farm 
ponds  around  the  state. 

tential  farm  ponds  offer.  In  contrast, 
most  large  public  fishing  lakes  in  the 
country  yield  an  average  of  just  one 
legal  bass  for  every  3-5  hours  of  fish- 
ing! 

That  fast  action,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  reason,  is  why  many 
anglers  today  are  turning  increas- 
ingly to  farm  ponds  for  their  sport. 
But  there  are  other  motivations,  too. 
Sometimes  bass  fishing  on  big  lakes 
seems  almost  to  turn  into  a  rat  race, 
with  high-dollar  tournaments,  loud 
maxi-horsepower  boats,  heavy- 
duty  tackle,  intense  competition  and 
10-mile  boat  rides  to  reach  secret 
honey  holes. 

In  contrast,  fishing  on  farm  ponds 
is  a  more  relaxing,  soothing  proposi- 
tion. You'll  likely  fish  from  shore,  or 


perhaps  slip  in  a  small  johnboat  to 
probe  a  few  spots  just  out  of  casting 
range  from  the  bank.  Even  if  you  do 
use  a  boat,  you  won't  have  to  fool 
with  outboard  motors,  gas  and  oil. 
They're  too  small  to  use  them  and 
you'd  just  scare  the  bass  if  you 
cranked  one  up  in  a  farm  pond — be- 
sides shattering  the  peaceful  ambi- 
ence of  the  setting  and  the  natural 
feel  of  the  fishing.  Every  place  you 
want  to  probe  can  be  reached  from 
shore  or  in  a  10-foot  boat  with  a 
sculling  paddle  or  quiet  electric 
motor. 

Crowds  aren't  a  problem  on 
ponds,  either.  No  tournaments  will 
be  held  there  on  the  weekend  you 
choose  to  fish,  no  waterskiers  will 
buzz  over  your  favorite  bass  hang- 
out. Just  you  and  perhaps  a  friend  or 
two  or  your  family  sharing  the 
water.  Because  of  that,  there's  no 
competition  involved  to  taint  the 
pure  joy  of  the  fishing  experience. 
No  crowded  ramps  where  you  can 
pull  in  and  show  off  a  catch,  no 
weigh-ins  or  trophies  to  seek. 

Since  competition  is  not  a  factor, 
you  typically  use  tackle  that's  more 
appropriate  for  the  size  bass  gener- 
ally caught — and  get  more  rewards 
from  fighting  the  quarry  on  light 
gear.  If  a  fish  breaks  off,  no  matter. 
(And  since  the  bass  inhabit  such 
small  bodies  of  water,  the  refined 
tackle  will  also  give  you  an  edge  in 
fooling  them.) 

Farm  ponds  offer  another  attrac- 
tion, too.  They're  readily  accessible 
and  easy  to  reach  with  a  short  trip 
for  all  Virginians.  At  most,  you 
should  have  to  drive  half  an  hour  to 
reach  a  productive  nearby  pond — 
often  several  will  lie  just  minutes 
away.  Compare  that  to  the  long 
hauls  we  often  make  to  try  to  probe 
the  "name"  reservoirs  across  the 
state.  Simply  put,  you  spend  more  of 
your  day  fishing  instead  of  traveling 
when  you  visit  ponds. 

Over  3  million  ponds  dot  the  na- 
tion's countryside.  The  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service  estimates  there's  a 
bass  pond  of  one  type  or  another 
within  10  miles  of  80  percent  of  the 
nation's  population. 

Finally,  while  the  lure  of  farm 
ponds  mostly  lies  in  their  closeness, 


the  ambience,  and  the  numbers  of 
fish  available,  they  also  offer  the  po- 
tential for  truly  huge  bass.  Every 
year,  many  of  the  top  largemouths 
that  qualify  for  citations  from  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Game  and 
Inland  Fisheries  (over  8  pounds)  are 
pulled  from  farm  ponds.  Maryland, 
Kansas  and  Ohio's  state  records 
have  all  come  from  farm  ponds — 
bass  of  11  to  13  pounds! 

It's  important  to  realize  before 
starting  out  that  not  all  ponds  offer 
good  largemouth  fishing.  Some- 
times it's  hard  to  pin  down  an  exact 
reason,  but  a  pond  simply  may  not 
produce  very  many  fish  or  just  yield 
tinv  specimens  in  the  6-10-inch 
range  with  no  larger  bass.  However, 
some  of  the  potential  problems  that 
could  keep  ponds  from  offering 
good  fishing  include:  the  lack  of 
stocking,  poor  stocking  ratios,  no 
management,  lack  of  fertility,  too 
many  weeds,  water  that's  too 
murky,  or  over-harvesting  of  the 
bass.  If  you  try  a  pond  several  times 
and  it  fails  to  produce  good  fishing, 
write  it  off  and  search  for  others. 

It  takes  a  bit  of  research  and  sam- 
pling to  separate  the  good  from  the 
mediocre  ponds.  The  best  ones  are 
usually  at  least  a  few  years  old  (un- 
less they  have  been  stocked  with 
large  fish  caught  in  other  waters). 
They  should  have  some  nutrient  en- 
richment and  possibly  even  be  fertil- 
ized by  the  owner.  But  they 
shouldn't  be  overloaded  with  nutri- 
ents either,  or  they'll  become 
clogged  with  weeds  and  algae  dur- 
ing hot  weather. 

The  best  bass  ponds  are  neither 
muddy  nor  gin  clear.  There  should 
be  a  bit  of  green  color  to  the  water.  If 
you  can  see  your  lure  about  two  feet 
down,  it's  likely  a  prime  pond.  It's 
also  important  that  ponds  have  a 
good  proportionate  mix  of  min- 
nows, bass  and  panfish  species  such 
as  bluegills  and /or  redears.  A  lack 
of  balance  ruins  many  ponds,  and 
because  of  this,  it's  important  to 
keep  some  panfish  but  return  most 
bass  to  the  water. 

Ideally,  through  scouting  you'll 
be  able  to  pin  down  two  or  three, 
perhaps  even  half  a  dozen,  close-by 
ponds  that  offer  quality  angling.  The 
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reason  to  locate  several  is  that  some 
may  fish  better  than  others  at  certain 
seasons,  some  may  have  other  peo- 
ple using  them  the  day  you  want  to 
fish,  or  the  landowner  may  be  out  of 
town  and  not  want  you  to  fish  un- 
less you  check  with  him  or  her  first. 
Also,  by  locating  several  ponds,  you 
can  alternate  between  them  and  rest 
them  longer  between  sessions.  This 
keeps  the  fish  from  getting  too  skit- 
tish and  lure-shy.  A  final  reason  to 
have  several  ponds  at  your  finger- 
tips is  that  sometimes  you  can  probe 
small  ones  of  a  half-acre  or  so  in  a 
few  hours.  Then,  if  you  want  to  keep 
fishing,  you  can  simply  drive  to  an- 
other one. 

How  do  you  find  such  ponds? 
Driving  backcountry  roads,  talking 
with  rural  mail  deliverers,  game 
wardens  and  the  local  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service  office  are  all  good 
ways.  A  few  ponds  lie  on  public 
property  and  are  open  to  everyone. 
If  a  pond  lies  on  private  land,  always 
ask  the  landowner  politely  whether 
you  can  fish  it.  Sometimes  they 
might  say  no,  but  often  the  answer 
will  be  yes. 

Once  you've  located  a  few  ponds, 
the  fun  part  begins — fishing  them. 
The  overwhelming  advantage  of 
ponds  is  that  they  are  small 
enough — usually  from  a  half  to  two 
or  three  acres — that  you  can  fish 
them  thoroughly  in  a  few  hours  or 
so.  This  eliminates  the  most  com- 
mon problem  anglers  have  on  large 
impoundments — finding  the  fish. 
When  you  probe  a  pond  diligently, 
you  know  you're  putting  your  lures 
in  front  of  fish.  That,  combined  with 
the  right  tackle  and  presentations, 
means  you're  almost  assured  of 
catching  fish  once  you  determine  a 
lure/presentation  pattern  that 
works  on  a  given  day — like  the 
grubs  fished  slowly  in  deep  water 
that  scored  for  me  that  stellar  day. 

Most  farm  ponds  can  be  fished  ef- 
fectively from  shore,  and  that's  the 
best  way  to  probe  them.  You'll  dis- 
turb the  fish  less  this  way.  You  can 
wade  some  ponds  if  the  bottom  isn't 
too  soft  and  mucky  and  the  water 
isn't  too  deep.  Float  tubing  is  anoth- 
er alternative  if  the  pond  is  too  large 
to  cover  from  shore.  Only  as  a  last  re- 


sort should  you  launch  a  boat,  since 
these  can  spook  fish.  But  if  the  pond 
is  big,  or  you  can't  reach  much  of  it 
because  of  trees  and  brush  along 
shore,  a  small  johnboat  or  mini-bass 
boat  is  a  good  idea. 

Fly  fishing  is  effective  on  pond 
bass,  but  the  most  popular  tackle  is 
spin  and  bait<ast  gear.  Light  outfits 
are  best.  A  spin  or  bait-cast  rod  of 
5V2-6V2  feet  and  reel  spooled  with  4- 
1 0-pound  monofilament  is  perfect 
for  most  pond  fishing. 

Bass  in  ponds  will  typically  be  in 
one  of  three  levels:  the  shallows,  the 
middle  transition  depths,  or  the 
deepest  holes.  Cover  these  three  lev- 
els methodically  and  you'll  catch 
fish. 

If  you're  probing  the  pond  short- 
ly after  dawn,  just  before  dusk,  or  in 
spring  when  fish  are  in  thin  water 


it  even  pays  to  toss  your  lure  up  on 
shore,  then  edge  it  gently  into  the 
water,  like  a  mouse,  frog  or  baby 
bird  dropping  in  from  land. 

Cover  is  usually  not  abundant  in 
ponds,  but  when  you  do  find  some, 
it  typically  holds  a  bass  or  two.  Good 
possibilities  include  rock  piles,  logs 
in  the  water,  stumps,  flooded  timber 
and  weedbeds  such  as  lily  pads,  mil- 
foil, bulrushes,  arrowhead  and  cat- 
tails. Just  the  edge  of  the  shore  is 
enough  to  hold  fish  if  grass  or  weeds 
hang  out  a  bit  over  the  water.  If 
there's  no  visible  cover,  simply 
probe  the  entire  shallow  end  of  the 
pond  with  a  variety  of  lures. 

Some  of  the  best  lures  for  shallow 
water  in  ponds  are  small  topwater 
plugs.  The  large  versions  will  usual- 
ly spook  fish  in  these  tiny  waters, 
but  small  ones,  delivered  gently,  can 


feeding  and  preparing  to  spawn, 
shallow  water  is  the  place  to  start. 
When  approaching  this  thin  water, 
use  the  utmost  stealth.  Wear  drab  or 
camouflaged  clothing,  step  softly 
and  stay  back  from  the  pond's  edge. 
I  often  hunch  down  into  a  stooped 
or  kneeling  position  as  I  approach 
these  thin-water  flats,  to  avoid 
spooking  fish  that  might  be  lying 
right  next  to  the  bank.  Delicate  casts 
are  necessary,  and  the  line  should  be 
feathered  as  the  lure  approaches  its 
target  so  it  lands  gently.  Sometimes 


draw  savage,  water-spraying 
strikes.  Among  my  favorites  are  the 
Tiny  Torpedo,  Baby  Lucky  13,  Jitter- 
bug, Zara  Spook  and  Rebel  Pop-R. 
Also  good  are  frog  lures,  like  those 
made  by  Burke,  Renosky,  Harrison- 
Hoge,  Snagproof  and  Mister 
Twister.  The  key  with  these  lures  is 
to  work  them  gently,  with  a  variety 
of  pauses  in  between  gentle  twitch- 
es, so  you  attract  the  fish  instead  of 
spooking  them. 

This  is  the  same  method  I  use 
with  thin  minnow  plugs,  such  as  the 
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Rapala,  Rebel,  Bomber  Long  A, 
Bang-O-Lure  and  others.  These  are 
excellent  choices  for  shallow  water 
and  work  well  with  a  twitching, 
halting  retrieve.  If  that  doesn't  pro- 
duce, try  a  slow,  steady  retrieve, 
which  makes  these  lures  run  with  a 
natural  swimming  motion.  Models 
of  3-5  inches  are  best,  with 
silver/black,  silver/blue  and 
gold /orange  the  top  color  combina- 
tions. 

Spinnerbaits  are  deadly  in  big  im- 
poundments and  they  work  well  in 
ponds,  too.  But  you  should  switch  to 
smaller  versions  than  you  would 
use  on  Lake  Anna,  Kerr  or  Gaston.  A 
Vs-Vi-ounce  model  is  excellent  and 
will  tempt  the  biggest  bass  in  any 
pond  if  he's  in  the  mood,  without 
scaring  away  the  average  fish  in  the 
1-3  pound  range.  Try  some  casts  par- 


Fartn  ponds  are  an  unexpected  pleasure  when 
comes  to  relaxing  fishing  opportunities.  An 
added  bonus  is  the  big  largenioiith  bass  (top) 
that  may  be  hiding  in  them,  and  the  challenge 
tricking  these  trophies. 


of 


allel  to  the  bank  to  pick  up  large- 
mouths  hanging  beneath  overhang- 
ing shoreline  vegetation  just  inches 
from  land.  Moderate  to  fast  retrieves 
work  well. 

Once  the  sun  crests  the  horizon,  it 
doesn't  take  long  for  bass  to  vacate 
the  shallows,  unless  there's  heavy 
cloud  cover  or  the  fish  are  spawn- 


ing. When  action  slows  in  thin 
water,  it's  time  to  probe  the  middle 
transition  zones  leading  to  the  deep- 
est parts  of  the  pond.  The  fish  may 
hunker  down  in  these  mid-levels  for 
most  of  the  day,  or  you  may  simply 
catch  a  few  moving  through  on  their 
way  to  the  darkest  holes. 

The  spinnerbaits  described  above 
as  shallow-water  lures  are  actually 
excellent  for  these  medium  depths, 
too.  Cast  out  to  the  transition  zone, 
but  instead  of  beginning  your  re- 
trieve immediately,  let  the  lure  drop. 
Keep  excess  slack  out  of  the  line  and 
watch  it  closely,  because  takes  on  the 
drop  are  common  in  these  3-6  foot 
levels.  If  nothing  strikes,  begin  the 
retrieve  after  the  bait  touches  the 
bottom.  Roll  it  along  slowly  so  you 
occasionally  nick  bottom  or  nudge 
cover. 

If  spinnerbaits  don't  score,  try 
regular  in-line  and  clevismount 
spinners  such  as  the  Mepps,  Panther 
Martin,  Shyster,  Roostertail,  Vibrax 
and  Tiger  Tail.  Work  these  lures  slow 
and  steadily  anywhere  from  a  foot 
down  to  just  off  the  bottom. 

Weedless  spoons  are  another 
good  mid-level  bait.  Lures  such  as 
the  Johnson  Silver  Minnow,  Rebel 
Arrowhead  and  Mepps  Timber 
Doodle  wobble  enticingly  at  medi- 
um retrieves.  Sometimes  I  add  a 
pork  or  plastic  twister  tail,  or  frog 
trailer  for  extra  appeal. 

The  final  lure  I  use  for  mid-levels 
is  the  crankbait.  Choose  models  that 
run  at  depths  of  3-6  feet  in  small 
sizes.  Silver,  natural  bluegill  finishes 
and  firetiger  are  top  colors.  Work 
these  with  a  fast  stop-and-go  re- 
trieve, or  medium  and  steady. 

Many  of  these  same  lures  can  also 
be  used  in  the  deepest  levels  of 
ponds,  which  bass  tend  to  retreat  to 
during  the  brightest  part  of  the  day. 
In  the  case  of  crankbaits,  switch  to 
deeper-diving  versions  with  bigger, 
more  sharply-angled  lips.  Weedless 
spoons  and  spinnerbaits  can  be 
fished  deep  by  letting  them  drop 
longer  after  the  cast. 

Several  lures  stand  out  as  espe- 
cially effective  for  the  darkest  holes 
of  a  pond,  however.  Tops  among 
them  is  the  plastic  worm  in  colors 
such  as  purple,  black,  pumpkinseed 


and  blue.  One  of  the  best  ways  to 
fish  these  is  rigged  Texas-style,  with 
the  hook  threaded  through  the 
worm  near  the  head,  then  reembed- 
ded  further  down  the  body  so  the 
point  is  hidden.  Another  good 
method  is  the  Carolina  system,  with 
a  barrel  swivel  and  sliding  weight 
attached  24-60  inches  ahead  of  the 
worm  and  hook.  Pre-rigged  worms 
with  double  exposed  hooks  are 
often  fished  with  this  Carolina 
setup.  They  are  especially  good  for 
novice  bass  anglers,  since  the  fish 
usually  hook  themselves  and  you 
simply  have  to  keep  reeling  and 
tighten  up  when  a  fish  strikes.  An  al- 
ternative rigging  similar  to  this  is 
called  split-shoting.  Simply  rig  a 
worm  with  one  or  two  exposed 
hooks  and  crimp  a  split  shot  or  two  a 
couple  feet  up  the  line. 

Besides  worms,  the  best  lure  I 
know  for  bottom-hugging  bass  is 
the  soft  plastic  grub.  A  round  lead- 
head  of  ]/i6-!/4-ounce  with  a  plastic 
twister  tail  threaded  on  it  is  about  as 
potent  a  fishcatcher  as  you  can  find 
for  ponds.  Motoroil,  smoke,  pump- 
kinseed and  salt-and-pepper  clear 
are  top  colors.  You  can  either  swim 
them  along  near  the  bottom,  hop 
them  up  and  down  on  the  way  back, 
or  use  a  stop-and-go  retrieve. 

Experiment  with  all  these  lures  to 
see  which  ones  the  bass  prefer  on  a 
given  day.  Since  your  quarry  is  con- 
fined to  such  small  waters,  by  prob- 
ing all  three  depth  levels  with  a  vari- 
ety of  lures  and  retrieves,  you're  al- 
most guaranteed  to  catch  bass  in 
ponds. 

Of  course  there  are  alternatives  to 
these  suggestions.  You  can  fish 
streamers,  cork  poppers  and  deer 
hair  bugs  on  a  fly  rod,  as  I  often  do. 
Or  for  sure-fire  action,  you  can  buy  a 
couple  dozen  shiners  and  float  them 
at  various  levels  beneath  bobbers. 
But  whatever  method  you  choose, 
don't  overlook  farm  ponds.  They 
offer  a  rich  fishing  resource  without 
the  crowds,  and  chances  are  there's 
one  just  a  short  drive  from  your 
home.    □ 

Gerald  Ahny  has  been  a  full-time  outdoor  writ- 
er for  over  19  years.  He  is  currently  a  hunting 
and  fishing  editor  on  the  staff  of  Sports  Afield. 
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by  Thomas  S.  Word,  Jr. 

You  knew  and  told  me 
with  your  eyes 
Each  dawn  and  dark  as 
to  your  run  I  came 
To  give  you  food  and 
friendship 
All  you  asked 

Yes  you  knew  this  day 

was  coming  soon 
This  day  long  dread  by 

us  but  not  I  think  by 

you 
You  knew  and  told  me 

with  your  eyes 

And  when  today  you 

could  not  rise 
To  wag  your  tail  and 

eat  your  food 
It  came  as  no  surprise 

to  you 
My  lifting  of  your  big 

tired  frame  onto  the 

seat  beside  me 
And  the  second  lift  to 

the  table  in  the 

place  of  strong 

smells 
The  table  where  for 

fifteen  years  you 

stood  for  shots  and 

stitches 

And  now  you're  beside 

me  once  again 
And  your  soul  always 

in  your  eyes  til  now 

is  with  me  still  I 

think 

Where  shall  it  be  Joe 

I've  asked  you  many 

times  before 
And  with  your  eyes 

you've  always  said 

you  didn't  care 
I  could  decide  later 
But  now  decide  we  must 

Shall  it  be  some  place 
we  went  far  for  bin 

South  Dakota 

There  with  your 
brother  Bird 


Just  home  from 

Collier's  field  trial 

string 
You  seined  the  prairie 

grass  along  the 

Missouri 
And  found  the  pheasant 

and  the  sharptail 

South  Carolina 

At  Shiloh  you  found 
quail  along  Woods  Bay 

And  saw  your  niece 
Sweetie  crushed 
beneath  the  school 
bus  tires 

(No  our  memories  are 
not  all  sweet  but 
most  are) 

At  Oakland  Club  you 


and  I  were  guests 
You  worked  from 

horseback  like  you 

did  it  every  day 
And  beat  the  Club  dogs 

handy 
The  ghost  of  Swamp  Fox 

Francis  Marion 

watched  I  think 

West  Virginia 

On  Buzzard  Ridge  you 

found  son  Scott's 

first  grouse  (he 

thought  he'd  missed) 
And  found  a  sleeping 

bear  and  stood  it  too 

At  Dolly  Sods  the  fog 
rolled  in  like 
Scotland 


(In  Scotland  they'd 
call  you  a  useful  beast) 

New  Hampshire 

You  and  the  Judge  and 
I  roamed  free  a  week 

You  found  the  woodcock 
on  the  stream  banks 

In  the  shadows  of 
Mount  Washington 

Maine 

In  the  big  woods  by 
Moose  Jaw  Lake  you 
found  the  gray  phase 
pa't'idge 

We  shared  a  scare  when 
night  fire  burned  a 
camp  shack 
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Joe  D.  Prince  stands  forever  on  point  backed  In/  his  brother  in  Claiborm 
Gregory,  Jr.'s  "Staunch  Brothers." 


Nomyjoelonlytease 
It  shall  be  in  no  far 

place 
You  will  rest  in  our 

Virginia 
But  we  must  choose  a 

county 

Shall  it  be  Goochland 

On  the  low  grounds  of 
theJamesatGoat 
Hill  Farm 

Where  as  pup  you 
discovered  bee  and 
butterfly  and  bird 

Chased  killdeer  on  the 
muddy  flats  and 
barked  with  glee 

Showed  first  will  to 
take  an  edge  and  hunt 


it  to  the  end 
And  each  September  ran 
to  rebuild  your  wind 

Or  Madison 

Where  Roy  Manns 

trained  you  before 

his  tall  red  horse 
He  knew  you'd  follow 

sister  Sal  to  field 

trial  glory 
But  you  fell  in  love 

with  the  butterflies 
And  muffed  your  field 

trial  chances 
(I'm  glad  for  you  were 

a  dog  for  home) 

Or  Augusta 

On  the  crest  of  the 


Blue  Ridge  you  stood 
and  fetched  your 
first  grouse  on  a 
bitter  windy  day 

Or  Buckingham 

At  Algoma  a  century 

ago  General  Logan  and 

John  Wise  shot  or 

your  look-alike 

Diomed 
And  left  sketches  in  a 

log  to  tell  it 
You  stood  coveys  there 

for  another 

Governor's  son  named 

John 

Or  at  the  Patteson's 

Mount  Pleasant 
With  its  bird  fields 

fit  for  A.  B.  Frost 

or  Abercrombie's 

catalogue 

Or  Highland 

We  searched  the 
hollows  west  of  Back 
Creek  twelve  season 
openers 

You  found  a  few-I 
hear  their  thunder 
still  and  so  I'll  bet 
do  you 

No  my  Joe  I  only  tease 
It  shall  be  in  none  of 

these 
It  shall  be  in  that 

low  county 
Fifty  miles  from 

kennel  home 
Where  twice  a  week  in 

season 
With  your  namesake  we 

did  roam 

Where  the  clearcuts 

and  the  bean  fields 
Held  the  quail  you 

sought  by  scent 
Where  father  Flash  and 

mother  Pat 
Locked  to  make  for 

your  advent 


Where  you  found  em 

roostin'  early 
Where  you  trailed  em 

homin'  late 
Where  your  work  was 

always  honest 
And  your  style  on 

point  first  rate 

Where  you'd  hunt 

before  a  pickup 
Like  a  trial  dog  fore 

a  horse 
Taking  arm  waves  out 

the  window 
For  directions  as  to 

course 

Where  you  overcame  age 

deafness 
With  the  power  of  your 

nose 
When  you  circled 

round  to  find  us 
By  the  smell  of  just 

our  toes 

Where  you  scooped  up 

many  a  runner 
In  your  big  ole  soft 

mouth  jaws 
Where  you  didn't  tell 

the  Sheriff 
When  we  might  have 

broke  the  laws 

Yes  the  county  will  be 

Sussex 
And  the  district  Stony 

Creek 
That  is  where  we'll 

spread  your  ashes 
On  the  last  day  of 

this  week 

It  will  be  at  Otto 

Taylor's 
For  you  always  found 

em  there 
Where  you  taught  my 

sons  to  love  birds 
And  your  kind  who 

erase  care 

Dedicated  to 

Joe  D.  Prince,  English  Setter 

January  3, 1979  -March  11, 1994 
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Dwight  Dyke 


by  Harry  Murray 

Rising  trout,  delicately  sipping 
natural  insects  from  the  mir- 
rored stream  surfaces,  are  the 
ultimate  quest  of  Virginia's  summer 
trout  anglers.  What  may  be  a  sur- 
prise to  beginning  trout  anglers  is 
that  the  Old  Dominion  has  an  abun- 
dance of  this  fine  action. 

Although  some  sections  of  our 
largest  trout  streams  become  too 
warm  to  sustain  good  trout  popula- 
tions throughout  the  entire  summer, 
by  observing  the  trout's  natural  re- 
quirements, one  can  seek  and  find 
gratifying  angling. 

I  consistently  get  my  best  action 
during  the  summer  in  streams 


which  hold  water  temperatures 
below  70°F  and  maintain  water  lev- 
els which  are  protective  for  the  trout. 
Generally  speaking,  I  find  these  con- 
ditions in  two  situations:  headwater 
mountain  streams,  and  streams  fed 
generously  by  underground 
springs. 

In  order  to  understand  the  best 
tactics  to  employ,  let's  start  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  summer  and  fish  our 
way  through  the  season  until  fall. 
Keep  in  mind  that  the  primary  goal 
is  to  understand  what  is  going  on  in 
the  stream.  We  must  identify  the 
food  available  to  the  trout,  how  they 
are  feeding  upon  it,  if  they  prefer  a 
particular  feeding  station  in  a  pool, 
and  just  how  wary  they  are.  Now, 


don't  let  these  demands  discourage 
you  from  summer  trouting!  Simple 
personal  observations  will  reveal 
most  of  the  answers.  And,  as  you 
will  come  to  realize,  these  challenges 
are  the  springboards  which  will 
vault  your  angling  onto  a  rewarding 
plateau. 

Although  most  of  our  mayfly 
hatches  are  over  by  early  summer, 
the  much-loved  sulphurs  (Ephe- 
merella  dorothea)  are  still  present  and 
frequently  in  great  numbers.  For  ex- 
ample, one  June  evening  my  son  Jeff 
and  I  backpacked  to  a  remote  stream 
high  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
By  the  time  we  got  the  tent  set  up 
and  our  sleeping  and  cooking  gear 
organized,  the  sun  had  dropped  low 
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behind  the  towering  ridges.  We  both 
wanted  to  get  in  a  little  fishing  be- 
fore dark,  but  doubting  there  was 
adequate  time,  I  was  hesitant.  How- 
ever, Jeff  quickly  rigged  his  fly  rod 
and  disappeared  upstream. 
Promptly  he  came  racing  back  to  the 
campsite,  big  eyed  and  excited. 
"Dad,  you  won't  believe  how  many 
trout  are  rising  in  that  first  long  pool! 


Do  not  for  a  moment  assume  this 
tale  was  an  isolated  situation;  rather, 
it  is  a  predictable  occurrence.  The 
sulphurs,  as  do  all  aquatic  insects, 
react  to  Nature's  clock.  This  is  why 
stream  notes  are  so  valuable.  If  the 
conditions  are  similar,  the  emer- 
gence of  specific  insects  should 
occur  at  the  same  time  year  after 
year.  Naturally  the  density  of  a  spe- 
cific aquatic  insect  population  will 
depend  upon  the  stream  conditions 
over  the  previous  season.  Ripping, 
high  water  shortly  after  eggs  are  de- 
posited, for  example,  can  mean  a 
greatly  diminished  hatch. 

Spring-fed  streams  in  our  lime- 
stone country  share  great  sulphur 
hatches  with  our  mountain  streams. 
In  fact,  this  is  probably  the  easiest 
fishing  found  in  these  streams.  The 
emergence  of  the  hatching  duns 
(subimagos)  and  the  return  of  the 
mating  spinners  (imagos)  is  concen- 
trated into  the  last  two  hours  of  day- 
light. The  primary  advantage  to  this 
is  that  the  trout  move  out  and  feed 
actively  on  the  abundance  of  drift- 
ing mayflies,  easily  revealing  their 
locations.  Additionally,  they  are  fre- 
quently so  intent  on  feeding  that 


great  numbers  on  most  lower  eleva- 
tion spring-fed  streams,  but  their 
abundance  and  longevity  makes 
them  well  known  to  trout  in  the 
mountain  streams.  In  modern  lingo, 
we  might  call  the  little  yellow  stone- 
flies  "fisherman-friendly"  That  is, 
they  are  about  the  stream  during 
good  daylight  hours  when  we  can 
see  what  we're  doing  in  both  an- 
gling and  navigating  the  streams. 
Additionally,  their  emergence  from 
the  stream  is  often  accompanied  by 
wing-flopping  and  cross-current 
taxying,  both  of  which  attract  the 
trout's  attention  and  relax  the  need 
for  a  perfect  drag-free  drift  on  our 
parts. 

If  I  see  little  yellow  stoneflies  in 
the  air  over  the  stream,  I  usually  tie  a 
size  12  Mr.  Rapidan  Parachute  dry 
on  a  6X  leader  and  watch  carefully 
for  rising  trout  in  each  pool  before  I 
fish  it.  If  I  see  none,  I  systematically 
cover  each  prospective  feeding  sta- 
tion before  moving  on. 

By  summer,  ants  can  be  found  in 
great  numbers  around  most  of  our 
trout  streams.  Although  I  can't 
prove  it,  I  have  always  felt  our  trout 
eat  more  ants  than  any  other  insect, 


The  Rewards  of  Summer 


I  took  two,  and  those  further  up  just 
kept  feeding!" 

I  couldn't  resist.  I  was  still  string- 
ing up  my  fly  rod  as  Jeff  led  me 
quickly  to  his  pool.  Before  we  got 
close  enough  to  spot  the  feeding 
trout,  we  were  almost  engulfed  by  a 
horde  of  sulphur  mayfly  spinners  in 
their  mating  dance  above  the 
stream.  No  wonder  the  trout  were 
acting  like  it  was  feeding  time  at  the 
zoo.  Jeff's  pool  produced  very  well 
for  us,  as  did  the  others  we  could  get 
to  before  darkness  mercifully 
dropped  the  curtain  on  the  contest. 
One's  nerves  can  take  only  so  much 
of  being  wound  to  this  maximum 
tension  by  wildly  rising  trout,  wan- 
ing light,  and  rapid,  piston-like  cast- 
ing! 


Summer  trout  fishing 

can  bring  some 
surprising  rewards, 
if  you  change  your 

tactics  and  your  tackle. 

they  are  not  as  wary  as  normal, 
which  simplifies  our  approach  and 
fly  selection.  My  favorite  fly  patterns 
for  the  sulphur  hatch  are  Shenk's 
Sulphur  and  Harrop's  Gray  Yellow 
No  Hackle  Dun,  both  in  sizes  16  and 
18. 

Overlapping  this  mayfly,  but  last- 
ing much  longer  into  the  summer, 
are  the  little  yellow  stoneflies  (Isoper- 
la  biliiwata).  Seldom  do  these  occur  in 


either  aquatic  or  terrestrial.  I  believe 
this  partly  because  of  the  great  num- 
bers which  can  be  found  at  any  one 
time,  but  mostly  because  they  are 
present  all  season  long — and  the 
trout  just  get  to  know  them  well.  Ad- 
ditionally, ants  appear  to  have  an  al- 
most mystical  magnetism  for  trout. 

Recently,  a  friend  and  I  were 
working  over  two  very  large  rain- 
bows who  had  finned  their  noses  at 
every  fly  we  showed  them  over  a 
half  hour.  In  sort  of  a  "hunt  and 
peck"  system  of  fly  selection,  my 
friend  said,  "Since  they  won't  take 
what  they  are  supposed  to,  I'm 
going  to  try  a  tiny  size  22  Black  Mc- 
Murray  Ant."  (Now  remember, 
these  fish  were  each  about  four 
pounds.)  Whereupon,  he  shot  his 
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Ant  out  to  the  closest 
trout,  but  his  accuracy 
was  off  and  the  fly  fell 
five  feet  on  his  side  of  the 
fish.  To  our  amazement, 
that  huge  rainbow 
dashed  over  and  took  the 
Ant.  After  landing  the 
trout,  my  friend  cast  to  a 
second  rainbow,  which 
also  promptly  sucked  in 
his  Ant!  I  know,  it  doesn't 
make  sense,  but  then  not 
many  of  us  have  learned 
to  think  like  fish. 

Although  I  realize 
ants  are  readily  accepted 
by  all  trout,  I  seldom  use 
them  as  searching  pat- 
terns, preferring  to  fish 
them  to  either  rising 
trout  or  at  least  to  fish  I 
spot  on  feeding  stations. 
The  exception  is  under 
large  trees  along  spring- 
fed  streams.  Here,  this 
ready  reservoir  of  natu- 
ral ants  seems  to  have 
the  trout  on  the  lookout 
for  them.  And,  the  con- 
stant shade  encourages  day-long 
feeding.  I  will  search  the  water  in 
this  situation,  but  I  use  a  particular 
Parachute  Wing  Black  Ant  in  size  16 
which  I  developed  about  15  years 
ago  for  one  of  my  college  fly-tying 
seminars.  The  wing  is  highly  visible, 
enabling  me  to  follow  it  quite  well  in 
dark  shadows. 

Although  one  seldom  sees  a  great 
number  of  natural  inchworms  long 
into  the  summer,  a  size  12  or  14  Inch- 
worm  is  a  consistent  producer  all 
summer,  even  when  more  delicate 
patterns  fail  to  produce.  Such  was 
the  case  as  Ed  Shenk,  one  of  the  fly- 
tiers  for  my  fly  shop,  and  I  worked 
our  way  up  a  flat,  little,  meandering 
trout  stream.  Ed  spied  a  brown  trout 
rising  tight  against  the  bank  under 
this  little  grass-tunnel  no  larger  in 
diameter  than  a  Honda's  hubcap. 
The  trout  appeared  secure  and  con- 
fident as  he  continued  to  sip  in  his 
meal  while  skillfully  avoiding  every 
fly  we  showed  him. .  .until  Ed  shot  a 
size  14  Inch  worm  into  his  dining 
room  and  took  him  on  the  first  drift. 

Speaking  of  success,  it  is  a  foolish 


Top:  The  best  flies  to  use  on  summer  trout 
include  botli  aquatic  and  terrestrial  insect 
imitations.  The  small  headwater  streams  of  our 
mountains  (above)  and  spring-fed  waters  like 
Mossi/  Creek  near  Bridgewater  (right)  are  the 
best  bet  for  summer  trout  in  Virginia. 


fisherman  who  does  not  take  advan- 
tage  of  the  wisdom  of  angling 
friends.  When  master  angler  and 
very  special  friend  Charlie  Fox  told 
me  that  the  Crowe  Beetle  was  his  fa- 
vorite summer  pattern,  I  instantly 
put  this  fly  on  my  "must  have"  list. 
A  nice  feature  about  the  Crowe  Bee- 
tle is  that  you  can  often  take  fish  with 
it  without  actually  seeing  many  nat- 
ural beetles  about  the  stream.  An  en- 
tomologist friend  ventured  that  pos- 
sibly this  was  the  case  because  of  the 
hundreds  of  beetle-like  insects 
which  find  their  way  onto  our 
streams  all  summer  and  that  the  fish 
readily  accepted  them  all.  I  always 
carry  Crowe  Beetles  from  size  14 
down  to  18  and  use  them  as  the  situ- 
ation demands,  trying  to  get  away 
with  the  larger  sizes  first. 

From  early  July  until  fall,  a  small 
mayfly,  which  Marinaro  referred  to 


as  "the  hidden  hatch,"  produces 
great  action.  During  the  years  I 
fished  with  Vince,  we  called  it  a 
"caenis,"  but  the  entomologists 
have  insisted  we  clean  up  our  act,  so 
now  we  call  it  a  "trico."  However, 
considering  that  it  is  an  honest  size 
24, 1  believe  the  English  were  correct 
when  they  called  it  the  "curse."  Re- 
gardless of  what  we  call  it,  the  trout 
say  "gulp"  and  go  on  to  the  next  fly. 
Honestly,  one  time,  in  frustration, 
after  not  being  able  to  take  a  specific 
consistent  feeder,  I  sat  back  to  calm 
my  nerves.  While  doing  so,  curiosity 
prompted  me  to  time  this  trout  to 
see  just  how  often  he  was  sipping 
these  tricos  from  the  surface.  He 
took  67  mayflies  in  66  seconds. 

These  tricos  are  present  in  great- 
est numbers  on  our  streams  receiv- 
ing the  largest  spring  inputs,  al- 
though many  freestone  streams 
have  fishable  hatches.  The  duns 
emerge  from  the  stream  about  7  a.m. 
in  July,  with  the  spinner  fall  occur- 
ring about  two  hours  later.  The 
hatch  lasts  until  October,  but  begins 
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later  in  the  day  as  the  season  pro- 
gresses. 

My  most  productive  pattern  dur- 
ing the  dun  emergence  is  a  size  24 
Trico  No  Hackle  Dun,  but  I  am  fre- 
quently forced  to  switch  to  a  size  24 
Krystal  Wing  Spinner  when  the 
spent  flies  begin  appearing  on  the 
water.  Many  years  ago  I  found  that  I 
greatly  improved  my  catch  by 
switching  over  to  an  eight-foot,  two- 
weight  rod  with  a  very  delicate  tip 
for  this  fishing.  I  had  previously 
used  several  other  two-weight  rods 
but  found  their  tips  too  powerful  for 
the  8X  tippets  and  size  24  Tricos. 

Obviously,  one  experiences  the 
best  action  by  fishing  Tricos  to  spe- 
cific rising  fish.  In  fact,  this  one-on- 
one  tactic  produces  some  of  the  most 
gratifying  fishing  imaginable.  You 
know  where  the  trout  is,  you  know 
what  he  is  feeding  upon,  and  you 
know  he  is  willing.  All  that  remains 
is  to  trick  him.  However,  I  must 
admit  that  I  am  frequently  outsmart- 
ed during  this  hatch  by  some  wise 
old  brown  trout,  who  seemingly  de- 


rives as  much  pleasure  in  handing 
me  my  head  as  in  the  meal  it  is  con- 
suming. 

My  favorite  overall  fly  pattern  for 
the  majority  of  summer  trout  is  Ed 
Shenk's  Cricket  in  size  12  through 
16.  Not  only  does  it  mimic  this  natu- 
ral insect  better  than  any  fly  I've  ever 
found,  it  has  the  capacity  to  bring  up 
trout  which  are  feeding  on  an  assort- 
ment of  other  natural  insects. 

For  example,  in  some  years  our 
headwater  mountain  streams  are 
pelted  with  a  profusion  of  "moun- 
tain wasps" — as  addicted  anglers 
call  them.  This  is  very  exciting  fish- 
ing, for  not  only  are  the  trout  turned 
on  to  them,  feeding  aggressively 
throughout  the  steam,  but  the  large 
size  of  the  natural  wasp  lets  us  fish  a 
fairly  large  fly  for  this  time  of  the 
year.  Shenk's  Cricket  in  size  14  has 
afforded  me  many  quite  memorable 
days  under  these  circumstances. 

A  staple  food  for  many  Old  Do- 
minion trout  late  in  the  summer  is 
the  grasshopper.  A  friend  recently 
ventured  that  this  is  because  they 


are  so  large  that  they  are  "a  lot  of  gro- 
ceries" to  the  trout.  I  must  admit  that 
a  full-grown,  late-summer  natural 
hopper  makes  a  good  mouthful  for 
any  self-respecting  trout.  This  is 
boldly  attested  to  by  the  feeding 
mannerisms  of  large  brown  trout 
often  seen  taking  natural  grasshop- 
pers. These  trout  are  respectfully  re- 
ferred to  as  "splashers  and  crash- 
ers," names  derived  from  their  ag- 
gressive actions  in  capturing  natural 
grasshoppers  kicking  across  the 
stream's  surface. 

This,  in  fact,  should  be  our  cue  as 
to  how  we  may  effectively  fish  our 
flies.  I  like  to  cast  a  size  12  Rod's  or 
Dave's  Hopper  down  and  across 
stream  tight  against  the  far  bank  of 
our  largest  spring-fed  streams  and 
twitch  it  along  the  surface  to  dupli- 
cate the  strong  kicking  action  of  the 
real  grasshoppers.  Crash!  It  works! 

Some  years,  I  run  into  exception- 
ally great  concentrations  of  swarm- 
ing grasshoppers  high  in  our  head- 
water mountain  streams  late  in  the 
summer.  Since  these  streams  are 
quite  small  and  the  trout  are  exceed- 
ingly wary,  one  must  approach 
them  from  downstream,  frequently 
on  hands  and  knees.  I  like  to  either 
find  a  feeder  or,  using  polarized 
glasses,  locate  one  on  a  feeding  sta- 
tion before  I  make  my  presentation. 
Normally,  these  streams  are  so  low 
late  in  the  year  that  taking  one  fish  in 
a  pool  spooks  the  others.  However, 
the  next  pool  upstream  will  almost 
assuredly  have  a  hopper-feeder  out 
working  confidently  on  the  natu- 
rals, and  willing  to  test  your  skills. 

Tackle  for  summer  trout  fishing 
in  Virginia  should  be  selected  in 
order  to  provide  extreme  accuracy 
and  very  delicate  presentations  with 
the  finest  leaders  and  smallest  flies.  I 
personally  find  that  an  eight-foot, 
two-weight  outfit  does  this  best  for 
me. 

As  you  can  see,  summer  is  not 
time  to  abandon  trout  fishing  in  Vir- 
ginia. Rather,  it  is  a  time  to  refine 
your  tactics  and  tackle  and  reap  the 
rewards  which  the  wise,  challeng- 
ing trout  will  afford.  □ 

Ham/  Murray  is  a  freelance  writer  who 
teaches  fishing  and  fly  tying  in  Edinburg, 
Virginia. 
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South  Bend  Tackle 
Supports  Urban  Fishing 

South  Bend  Tackle  Company,  one 
of  the  nation's  leading  fishing  tackle 
manufacturers,  has  selected  the  Vir- 
ginia Department  of  Game  and  In- 
land Fisheries  (VDGIF)  to  receive  a 
donation  of  fishing  tackle  for  its  pro- 
grams. 

Under  its  new  Urban  Fishing  Pro- 
motion Program,  "Many  Faces  of 
America,"  South  Bend  has  donated 
100  new  rods  and  reels  to  add  to  the 
100  donated  in  1993.  "Many  Faces  of 
America"  was  started  by  South 
Bend  in  1993  to  make  sure  that 
states'  urban  fishing  programs 
around  the  country  receive  the  sup- 
port they  need. 

VDGIF  will  use  some  of  the  tackle 
to  bolster  the  equipment  loan  por- 
tion of  their  Community  Fishing 
Clinics  Program.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, VDGIF  lends  support  to  orga- 
nizations sponsoring  educational 
angling  clinics,  and  supplying  tackle 
is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects 
of  the  program.  According  to  Anne 
Skalski,  VDGIF  Aquatic  Education 
Coordinator:  "Most  organizations 
that  want  to  offer  fishing  clinics  sim- 
ply don't  have  the  equipment  to  do 
so.  Being  able  to  provide  tackle 
makes  it  much  easier  for  them  to 
offer  programs  for  the  public." 

In  addition,  some  of  the  tackle  is 
being  earmarked  for  use  in  VDGIF's 
new  Urban  Fishing  Program.  "It's 
our  way  of  bringing  fishing  closer  to 
home  for  people  living  in  urban 
areas,"  said  Skalski.  Under  this  pro- 
gram, VDGIF  stocks  urban  park 
ponds  with  trout  during  the  winter 
months  and  channel  catfish  during 
the  summer.  Currently,  park  ponds 
in  Henrico,  Chesapeake,  and  Prince 
William  are  being  stocked. 

VDGIF  is  making  arrangements 
with  managing  park  authorities  to 
have  the  South  Bend  rods  and  reels 


available  for  public  check-out  at  no 
cost.  "We're  especially  excited  that 
the  equipment  will  be  available  to 
local  children,"  Skalski  said.  "We 
couldn't  ask  for  a  better  way  to  offer 
them  constructive  recreation."  □ 

More  Land  for 
Sportsmen 

VDGIF  has  acquired  541  acres  ad- 
jacent to  its  671 -acre  James  River 
Wildlife  Management  Area  (WMA) 
in  Nelson  County.  Bringing  the  total 
acreage  of  the  area  to  1,211,  this  new 
addition  provides  a  diverse  habitat 
of  loblolly  pines,  upland  hard- 
woods, small  streams,  marshland, 
and  an  added  2,500  feet  of  frontage 
on  the  James  River. 

The  James  River  WMA  is  located 
on  the  James  River  near  Wingina, 
about  15  miles  southeast  of  Lov- 
ingston.  Across  the  James  River 
from  Buckingham  County,  it  can  be 
reached  from  Route  56  by  turning 
right  on  Route  626,  then  right  again 
on  Route  743.  Its  topography  ranges 
from  hilly  woodlands  to  flatlands. 
Some  200  acres  are  kept  in  croplands 
and  there  are  stands  of  Virginia  pine 
and  mixed  oak  and  pine. 

A  boat  ramp  provides  access  to 
the  James  River,  and  with  the  new 
addition,  the  area  now  boasts  5,800 
feet  of  river  frontage.  Primitive 
camping  is  allowed  on  the  area  year- 
round.     □ 

Once  is  not  Enough 

Recycling  and  good  fishing  go 
hand  in  hand.  Christmas  trees  col- 
lected from  residents  by  officials  in 
the  Town  of  Farmville  were  "recy- 
cled" and  sunk  as  fish  attractors  by 
VDGIF  biologists  in  Buggs  Island 
and  Amelia  Lakes  this  spring. 

With  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  approximately 
100  trees  were  anchored  with  ce- 


ment blocks  donated  by 
Lightweight  Block  Co.,  Inc.  of 
Lynchburg,  and  sunk  in  critical  loca- 
tions around  the  handicapped  ac- 
cessible fishing  pier  at  North  Bend 
Park. 

An  additional  50  trees  were  sunk 
at  the  handicapped  accessible  fish- 
ing pier  at  Amelia  Lake  in  the 
Amelia  WMA.  Christmas  trees  and 
blocks  were  also  provided  to  the 
staff  at  Bear  Creek  Lake  State  Park  in 
Cumberland  County  to  refurbish  an 
existing  site  at  the  lake. 

Such  an  admirable  cooperative 
recycling  effort  will  not  only  benefit 
the  environment,  but  should  help  at- 
tract larger  fish  such  as  crappie  and 
largemouth  bass  to  the  additional 
structure  in  the  lakes.  □ 

Letters 

I  just  want  to  thank  you  for  such  a 
beautiful  job — February  1994,  "A 
Shenandoah  Journey."  The  pictures 
were  wonderful,  this  is  by  far  the 
best  issue  we've  received. 

Walt&KathyTrybula 
Austin,  Texas 

The  photos  in  the  February  issue 
was  just  like  being  there.  It  was  truly 
a  Shenandoah  Journey. 

Rudell  Fn/e 
Richmond 

Your  magazine's  February  1994 
issue,  "A  Shenandoah  Journey,"  fea- 
tured beautiful  scenes  throughout 
the  Shenandoah  Valley.  Those 
scenes  were  reminiscent  of  those  I 
saw  many  years  ago  when  I  visited 
that  area  of  Virginia. 

Recently,  I  returned  to  the  Valley, 
travelling  from  Staunton  to  Winch- 
ester. Alas!  The  present-day  scenes 
of  the  Valley  contrast  vividly  with 
those  in  your  magazine.  Today  we 
see  the  results  of  unplanned  and  un- 
controlled development;  urban 
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sprawl,  strip  shopping  centers  and 
eroded  farm  land.  Some  Civil  War 
battlefields  no  longer  exist.  Almost 
all  the  others  are  threatened  by  en- 
croaching development 

Not  doubt,  all  these  present 
scenes  represent  "progress"  to  the 
counties  and  localities  throughout 
the  Valley.  We  can  only  hope  that 
"progress"  will  come  to  mean  pre- 
serving the  Valley  as  a  unique  part  of 
Virginia,  famous  for  its  natural 
beauty,  historic  sites  and  battlefields. 

Unless  there  is  a  concerted  effort 
to  control  growth  and  development 
of  the  Valley,  then  the  scenes  in  your 
magazine  will  only  bring  back  fond 
memories  for  those  who  knew  the 
Valley  of  yesteryear,  and  will  be 
mere  pictures  of  beauty  for  the  fu- 
ture generation  of  Americans. 

Enos  Richardson,  jr. 
Fredericksburg 

My  heartiest  compliments  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  for  your  Febru- 
ary issue,  "A  Shenandoah  Journey." 


As  a  native  of  Augusta  County  who 
now  resides  in  suburban  Richmond, 
the  pictures  took  me  back  to  a  time 
when  life  was  simpler,  more  fun, 


national  Fishing  Week 
June  6-12,  1994 

For  National  Fishing  Week  material  order  form 
write:  national  Fishing  Week.  2944  Patrick  Henry 
Drive.  Ste.  15,  Falls  Church.  VA  22044 


and  a  great  deal  less  complicated. 

Even  at  the  tender  age  of  thirty- 
one,  I  often  hearken  back  to  the  care- 
free days  of  my  upbringing  in 
"God's  Country."  I  return  every 
chance  I  get;  unfortunately,  these 
treasured  opportunities  are  too  few 
and  far  between. 

Your  beautiful  photographs  truly 
captured  the  spirit  of  the  Valley.  Sev- 
eral of  the  locales  portrayed  were 
quite  familiar  to  me;  I  recognized 
several  of  the  creeks  and  waterfalls. 
Believe  it  or  not,  in  one  picture,  I 
even  recognized  some  of  the  trees. 

Thanks  again  for  an  excellent 
magazine  dedicated  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  our  beloved  Common- 
wealth. 

Steven  J.  FitzGerald 
Richmond 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  our 
1994  February  photo  issue  entitled  "A 
Shenandoah  Journey"  are  still  available 
for  $1  each  by  writing  to  Virginia 
Wildlife,  P.O:  Box  11104,  Richmond, 
VA  23230-1104. 


The  Unseen  River,  by  Garvey 
Winegar,  Richmond-Times  Dis- 
patch. 1993. 

On  a  230-mile  journey  that  in- 
volved canoeing,  boating  and  walk- 
ing the  James  River  from  its  begin- 
ning high  in  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains to  Richmond,  outdoor  colum- 
nist Garvey  Winegar  explored  the 
shimmering  path  of  water  that  most 
of  us  only  glimpse  as  we  speed 
across  it.  The  award-winning 
columns  he  wrote  of  that  journey  are 
now  available  in  a  32-page  booklet. 
Be  sure  to  order  now,  as  supplies  are 
limited.  Send  a  check  for  $4.50  to  the 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  Promotion 
Department,  P.O.  Box  85333,  Rich- 
mond, VA  23293.  This  publication  is 
a  definite  "keeper,"  with  memories 
and  good  writing  to  be  cherished.  □ 


South  Bend's  "Many  Faces  of  America"  Urban-Fishing  Program 
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Species 

Largemouth  bass 
Smallmouth  bass 
Spotted  bass 
Sunfish 
Crappie 
Roanoke  bass 
Rock  bass 
Striped  bass 
White  bass 
White  perch 
Walleye 
Yellow  perch 
Brown  trout 
Rainbow  trout 
Brook  trout 
Channel  catfish 
Blue  catfish 
Flathead  catfish 
White  catfish 
Muskie  (&  tiger) 
Northern  pike 
Chain  pickerel 
Carp 
Gar 
Bowfin 


Weight 

16  lbs.  4oz. 
7  lbs.  7  oz. 

3  lbs.  10  oz. 

4  lbs.  12oz. 
4  lbs.  3  oz. 
2  lbs.  6  oz. 
2  lbs.  2  oz. 

44  lbs.  14oz. 
6  lbs.  13  oz. 

2  lbs.  1  oz. 
1 2  lbs.  1 5  oz. 

2  lbs.  2  oz. 
14  lbs.  12oz. 

14  lbs.  7oz. 

5  lbs.  10  oz. 
31  lbs.8oz. 
57  lbs.  8  oz. 
56lbs.0oz. 

7  lbs.  6  oz. 
45lbs.0oz. 
27  lbs.  12  oz. 

7  lbs.  8  oz. 
49  lbs.  4  oz. 
25  lbs.  2  oz. 

No  entry 


Virginia 
State  Record 
Fish 

(as  of  February  22, 1 994) 


Location 

Conner  Lake 
New  River 
Claytor  Lake 
Private  Pond 
Gaston  Reservoir 
Smith  Mtn.Lake 
Laurel  Bed  Lake 
Smith  Mtn.  Lake 
Lake  Orange 
Back  Bay 
SF  Holston  River 
New  River 
SF  Holston  River 
Greer  Trout  Pond 
Big  Stony  Creek 
Rappahannock  River 
Rappahannock  River 
Occoquan  Reservoir 
Western  Branch  Res. 
New  River 
Hungry  Mother  Lake 
Lake  Cohoon 
Lake  Prince 
Lake  Prince 
Minimum  weight:  15 


Date  Caught 

4-1 6-85 
11-22-86 
7-29-93 
4-27-86 
4-1 8-87 

5-2-88 
5-1  7-86 

7-7-92 
7-31-89 
4-11-87 

2-2-90 
4-1 3-86 
5-24-90 
6-28-93 
10-22-87 
1 0-2-92 
4-11-93 
3-30-88 
3-24-92 
7-30-89 

9-5-87 

2-1 4-93 

6-25-86 

5-28-87 

lbs.  to  qualify 


Angler 

Richard  Tate 
John  Justice 
Mike  Ritter 
Michael  Mills 
Jeff  Bates 
Bobby  Barnette 
Larry  Ball 
Gary  L.  Tomlin 
Ron  Sprouse 
Ricky  Simmons 
Chris  Thomas 
R.  Elliott 
MikeS.  Perkins 
Michael  Lowe 
Greg  Orndorff 
Sue  Stanley 
HankG.  Rakes 
J.M.  Krupkowski 
Thomas  F.  Elkins 
R.A.  Underwood 
Richard  Bowman 
R.A.  Spurlock 
Jeffrey  Graham 
Roger  Beaver 
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Photo 


By  Lynda  Richardson 


Reflecting  on  Reflections 


t  had  been  a  fabulous  day  in  the 

blind  by  the  pond.  Just  after 
dawn,  a  female  wood  duck  led  her 
new  family  tumbling  and  rolling 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  She  softly 
whistled  the  fluffy  swarm  into  the 
shallows  of  duckweed  where  they 
tasted  new  things  and  chased  dart- 
ing insects.  As  the  group  reached  a 
shallow  sandy  area  in  front  of  me,  all 
climbed  aboard  for  a  bit  of  groom- 
ing. 

As  they  moved  on,  other  resi- 
dents stopped  by  for  a  visit.  Mal- 
lards, Canada  geese,  grackles, 
red-winged  blackbirds,  a  Caroli- 
na wren,  a  great  blue  heron, 
muskrats  and  even  a  young 
white-tailed  buck  in  velvet  filled 
my  day.  But,  of  all  creatures,  it 
was  a  killdeer  which  provided 
the  most  interesting  photo- 
graphic opportunity. 

As  the  sun  warmed  my  back 
and  evening  light  bathed  the 
pond,  a  familiar  call  soared  over- 
head. Nearly  piercing  my  ears 
with  its  high  pitched  engine,  the 
small  brown  and  white  bird 
touched  down  on  the  sand  spit 
before  me.  Continuing  its  con- 
versation, the  plover  walked  to 
the  end  of  the  sand  and,  to  my 
surprise,  waded  out  into  the 
water  nearly  up  to  its  belly. 

I  reached  for  my  camera  and  non- 
chalantly tried  to  angle  it  in  the 
killdeer's  direction.  As  I  looked 
through  the  viewfinder,  slowly  pan- 
ning towards  my  subject,  the  scene 
became  magical.  A  setting  sun 
glowed  on  the  now  glass-like  sur- 
face of  the  pond  and  the  water 
changed  from  black  to  a  gorgeous 
mossy  green.  Listening  to  the  sound 
of  my  shutter,  the  killdeer  seemed  to 


be  posing,  a  model  before  the  lens 
mimicking  the  bird  at  its  feet.  A  per- 
fect example  of  a  reflection. 

According  to  Webster's  New  Colle- 
giate Dictionary/,  a  reflection  is  "the 
production  of  an  image  by  or  as  if  by 
a  mirror."  And  what  could  be  more 
mirror-like  than  water?  Water  is  the 
most  common  medium  in  which 
one  finds  reflections.  During  a  quiet, 
fall  day  fishing  on  the  pond,  what 


face.  Reflections  can  also  be  created 
by  backlit  objects  as  long  as  the  light 
source  still  hits  a  mirror-like  medi- 


um. 


could  be  more  beautiful  than  color- 
ful foliage  waving  back  at  you  from 
the  surrounding  wetness?  Even  the 
confrontation  of  sun  and  building 
thunderheads  can  be  seen  without 
even  lifting  your  eyes  from  reflec- 
tions in  the  pond. 

Reflections  are  created  in  various 
ways.  The  most  common  is  when  a 
light  source,  such  as  the  sun,  lights 
up  a  scene  on  or  near  a  reflective  sur- 


When  you  see  a  reflection,  try 
viewing  it  at  different  angles.  Some- 
times by  moving  a  few  feet  or  inches 
you  can  make  your  reflective  image 
more  colorful.  I  have  found  that  by 
carefully  watching  backgrounds, 
you  can  create  different  pho- 
tographs of  the  same  subject.  A 
swan  gliding  across  a  lake  passes 
various  backgrounds.  Watch  for 
cattails  or  brilliant  fall  foliage  to 
color  the  water  behind  your  sub- 
ject before  you  snap  the  shot. 

A  "perfect"  reflection  is  cap- 
tured when  the  reflective  surface 
is  as  smooth  as  glass,  creating  a 
mirror  image  of  the  subject 
above  it.  And  when  I  say  "per- 
fect," I  mean  that  even  if  you 
turn  the  picture  upside  down 
you  can't  tell  which  is  the  reflec- 
tion and  which  is  the  actual  sub- 
ject. But  don't  think  that  you  al- 
ways need  a  perfect  reflection. 
Sometimes  a  rippling  or  distort- 
ed reflection  can  be  just  as  dy- 
namic. 

Look  for  reflections  by 
themselves.  Beautiful  images 
can  be  made  as  clouds  or  a  fiery 
sunset  peer  back  at  you  from  a 
calm  lake.  Trees  overhead  might 
take  on  an  impressionistic  appear- 
ance staring  back  at  you  from  the 
ripples  in  a  brook.  Your  limitations 
rest  in  your  imagination. 

As  you  wander  the  waterways  of 
Virginia,  take  time  to  sit  back  and  re- 
flect on  reflections.  □ 
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By  Joan  Cone 


Poach  Those  Small  Fish 


hat  can  you  do  when  your 
children  present  you  with  a 
stringer  of  small  fish?  The  easiest  so- 
lution is  to  poach  them  in  the  mi- 
crowave oven. 

After  cleaning,  place  fish  in  a  sin- 
gle layer  in  a  baking  dish.  Cover 
with  either  waxed  paper  or  heavy- 
duty  plastic  wrap,  turning  back  a 
corner  to  allow  steam  to  escape. 
Cook  4  to  6  minutes  on  high  power 
for  one  pound  of  fish,  or  until  fish 
flakes  easily. 

MENU 

Ham  Tortilla  Rolls 

Easy  Fish  Casserole 

Rice  And  Vegetable  Zucchini  Boats 

Cucumber-Yogurt  Salad 
Lexington  (VA)  Chocolate  Rum  Pie 

Ham  Tortilla  Rolls 

1  can  (4  lA  ounces)  Underwood 

Honey  Ham  Spread 
1  package  (3  ounces)  cream  cheese, 

softened 
V\  cup  crushed  pineapple,  drained 
Onion  powder  to  taste 

1  teaspoon  honey 

4  (8-inch)  flour  tortillas 

With  electric  mixer,  beat  ham  and 
cream  cheese  together  until  smooth. 
Stir  in  pineapple,  onion  powder  and 
honey.  Spread  Vi  cup  ham  mixture 
on  each  flour  tortilla  to  within  1/2- 
inch  of  edges.  Roll  up  each  tortilla 
starting  from  one  edge.  Wrap  in 
plastic  wrap  and  refrigerate  2  to  8 
hours  before  serving.  To  serve,  cut 
each  tortilla  roll  into  V2-inch  slices 
and  arrange  on  platter.  Makes  appe- 
tizer servings  for  6  to  8. 

Easy  Fish  Casserole 

2  cups  cooked,  flaked  fish 
Vi  cup  chopped  onion 

4  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 

2  tablespoons  flour 

Vi  cup  milk 

1/2  cup  tomato  sauce 
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Vi  teaspoon  salt 

Dash  pepper 

lA  cup  grated  Cheddar  cheese 

Vi  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 

Cook  onion  in  butter  until  tender. 
Blend  in  flour;  add  milk  gradually 
and  cook  until  thick,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Add  tomato  sauce,  salt,  pep- 
per and  flaked  fish.  Place  in  a  well- 
greased  P/2-quart  casserole  dish. 
Combine  cheese  and  crumbs;  sprin- 
kle over  casserole.  Bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven,  350  degrees,  for  20  to  25 
minutes  or  until  brown  and  thor- 
oughly hot.  Serves  4. 

Rice  and  Vegetable  Zucchini  Boats 

(For  Microwave) 
3  small  zucchini  (6  to  7  inches  long), 

cut  in  half  lengthwise 
1  tablespoon  water 
1  cup  cooked  rice 
V2  cup  frozen  peas,  thawed 

1  jar  (2 1/2  ounces)  mushroom  stems 

and  pieces,  drained 
V4  cup  Heinz  57  Sauce 
Vi  teaspoon  onion  salt 
Va  teaspoon  dried  basil 
Pepper  to  taste 

2  tablespoons  crushed  cheese- 

flavored  croutons 

Place  zucchini  and  water  in  2- 
quart  oblong  baking  dish;  cover 
with  vented  plastic  wrap.  Mi- 
crowave at  HIGH  4  to  5  minutes  or 
until  tender-crisp,  rearranging  after 
2  minutes;  drain.  Scoop  out  and  dis- 
card seeds  and  pulp,  leaving  Winch 
shell.  Combine  rice  and  remaining 
ingredients  except  croutons.  Spoon 
mixture  into  zucchini  shells,  using 
approximately  V3  cup  mixture  per 
shell.  Cover  with  vented  plastic 
wrap.  Microwave  at  HIGH  4  to  5 
minutes  or  until  hot.  Sprinkle  with 
crushed  croutons.  Makes  6  servings. 

Cucumber- Yogurt  Salad 

1  cup  plain  nonfat  yogurt 
1  teaspoon  sugar 


2  medium  cucumbers,  peeled, 
seeded,  chopped 

2  tablespoons  minced  fresh  cilantro 
Salt  and  pepper  to  taste 

Mix  yogurt  and  sugar  in  medium 
bowl.  Mix  in  cucumbers  and 
cilantro.  Season  to  taste.  (Can  be  pre- 
pared 2  hours  ahead.  Cover  and  re- 
frigerate.) Makes  4  servings. 

Lexington  (VA)  Chocolate  Rum  Pie 

We  first  had  this  outstanding 
dessert  at  the  home  of  Susan  Geary 
of  Williamsburg. 

3  ounces  unsweetened  chocolate 
1  ounce  semisweet  chocolate 

1  cup  honey 

1/2  cup  chopped  pecans 
V4cup  dark  rum  (optional) 

2  cups  whipping  cream 

1  Chocolate  Crumb  Crust 

In  a  double  boiler,  melt  the 
unsweetened  and  semisweet  choco- 
late. When  melted,  swirl  in  1  cup 
honey,  the  pecans  and  rum;  cool. 
Whip  the  2  cups  whipping  cream 
until  stiff.  Add  2  scoops  of  cream  to 
the  chocolate-rum  mixture.  Pour 
chocolate  mixture  slowly  into  re- 
mainder of  whipped  cream.  Spoon 
into  Chocolate  Crumb  Crust  and 
freeze  at  least  5  hours.  Decorate,  if 
desired,  with  chocolate  curls.  Makes 
8  servings. 

Chocolate  Crumb  Crust 

IV2  cups  chocolate  wafer  crumbs 
Vicup  confectioners  powdered 

sugar 
6  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine, 

melted 

Heat  oven  to  375  degrees.  In 
medium  bowl,  combine  crumbs, 
sugar  and  melted  butter;  blend  well. 
Press  mixture  firmly  in  bottom  and 
up  sides  of  a  deep  9-inch  pie  pan  or 
in  bottom  of  9-inch  springform  pan. 
Bake  at  375  degrees  for  8  to  10  min- 
utes; cool.  Fill  with  pie  mixture  and 
freeze.  □ 
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FISHES  OF  VIRGINIA 

Robert  E.  Jenkins  and  Noel  M.  Burkhead 
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is  an  in-depth  look  at  210  fish 
species.  Over  1000  pages  *nA 
abundantly  illustrated  wit 
pages  of  color  plates,  this  ne 
book  is  the  authority  on  fish  ii 
Virginia.  There  is  no  othei       tit 
where. 

ilable  in  hard 
irom: 

Virgfri&rChapter 
American  Fisheries  Society 
c/o  VDfclF 
P.  0.  -Box  996 
Verona,  VA  24482 
Make  checks  payable  to  V " 
Chapter,  AFS 
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